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^ABD AL-QADIR AL-MARAGHI AND ^ALI B. 
MUHAMMAD BINA’I: TWO FIFTEENTH-CENTURY 

EXAMPLES OF NOTATION 
PART 1: TEXT 

By O. Wright 

School of Oriental and African Studies 


1. Introduction 

Given the dependence on aural transmission in the pre-modern musical 
traditions of the Islamic Middle East it is not at all surprising to find that 
compositions were hardly ever notated. If there is a typical method of recording 
the repertoire it is to be identified, rather, in the song-text anthology, which 
may provide quite detailed indications of formal structure but contains no 
melodic specification beyond identifying the principal mode of the piece and 
serves, therefore, as a textual prompt. Indeed, if we disregard as wholly excep¬ 
tional the rich documentation of the Ottoman repertoire provided by the 
extensive collections of notated pieces made by ‘All Ufkl^ and Cantemir,^ we 
find for the seventeenth and earlier centuries just one or two not very informat¬ 
ive scraps recorded by European observers and the occasional samples provided 
in theoretical treatises. 

The latter have received relatively little scholarly attention. It is true that 
their main purpose may be identified less in a desire to provide for posterity 
a record of part of the repertoire than in a simple demonstration of the 
technique of notation itself but, even if their form is fragmentary and their 
interpretation difficult, the absence of any other direct evidence of the nature 
of musical composition (as distinct from definitions of the underlying modal, 
rhythmic and formal structures) means that they are of considerable historical 
importance. 

The first such sample is contained in a treatise by al-Kindl (d. mid ninth 
century). Although not, strictly speaking, a notation—in the sense that no 
specific representational symbols are employed—the verbal formulation is 
sufficiently precise for an accurate transcription to be made. What emerges is, 
however, essentially an elementary technical lute exercise for beginners rather 
than a composition proper,^ so that with the absence from any of the extant 
MSS of the Kitdb al-Shifa’ of an example promised by Ibn Slna (d. 1031) f 
the earliest surviving instances of notated material that give any insight at all 
into the contemporary repertoire are those recorded in the first half of the 


^ British Library MS Sloane 3114, published in facsimile in S. El^in (ed.), A. Ufki, Mecmua-i 
sdz u soz (Kultiir Bakanhgi tiirk musikisi eserler, 1, Istanbul: Milli Egitim Basimevi, 1976). The 
repertoire is that of the middle of the seventeenth century. 

^Demetrius Cantemir, The collection of notations. Part 1: text (SO AS Musicology Series, 1, 
London: School of Oriental and African Studies, 1992). This collection contains the instrumental 
repertoire of the end of the seventeenth century. Both Cantemir and ‘AIT UflcT were Europeans, 
for whom notation was a familiar phenomenon (the latter, indeed, used Western notation in his 
collection): it is not until the nineteenth century, with the introduction of the Hamparsum system 
(to which one may add, in Central Asia, the invention of the Khwarezmian system) that indigenous 
forms of notation become widely used. 

^ Risala ft ’l-luhun wa-’l-nagham, ed. Z._Yusuf (Baghdad, 1965), translation and transcription 
in A. Shiloah, ‘Un ancien traite sur le "ud d’Abu Yusuf al-Kindl’, Israel Oriental Studies, 4, 
1974, 179-205. 

"^British Library MS Or. 11190, fol. 201b (text published in Ibn Slna, Kitdb al-Shifa’, 
al-riyadiyyat 3: jawamV Him al-musTqT, ed. Z. Yusuf, Cairo, 1956); R. D’Erlanger, La musique 
arabe, 2 (Paris: Geuthner, 1935), 232. 
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thirteenth century by Safi al-Din al-UrmawI (d. 1294) in his Kitab al-Adwar^ 
But, however fascinating and important his brief selection of vocal and instru¬ 
mental examples may be, it would be difficult to argue that it provides us with 
a representative survey of the compositional practice of the time, still less of 
performance practice.^ Far more instructive and detailed is the single example 
of notation (incidentally of a song by Safi al-DIn al-UrmawI who, in addition 
to his renown as a theorist, enjoyed considerable and enduring fame as a 
composer) presented in the chapter on music in the Durr at al-tdj by Qutb 
al-DIn al-ShirazI, datable to c. 1300.^ Here, for the first and only time before 
the seventeenth-century Ottoman collections, the precision of the method of 
notation, combined with the unprecedented amount of detail it includes, allows 
us to gain some insight into compositional technique, melodic style, patterns 
of repetition, the processes (and importance) of modulation, and styles of text 
setting, including the extensive utilization of nonsense syllables. Sadly, Qutb 
al-DIn al-ShlrazI’s explicit and innovative method of notation was adopted by 
no one else, presumably because later theorists, being at the same time practis¬ 
ing musicians for whom aural transmission was the norm, saw no need to 
commit to paper what was already committed to memory. The trend, indeed, 
was to notate less, not more: Safi al-DIn al-UrmawI himself had reduced the 
amount of notation in his second and otherwise more extensive treatise, the 
Risdla al-sharafiyya,^ and his successors were for the most part content to 
follow this lead. It is instructive to note that none of the various commentaries 
on the Kitab al-Adwdr, which in other respects might be extremely detailed, 
add in any significant way, and certainly not by appending further material, 
to the chapter containing the specimens of notation;^ and most later Systematist 
theorists, including those who, like al-Ladhiql, do on occasion break free from 
mere paraphrase and summary to provide information on contemporary devel¬ 
opments, simply avoid the subject: far from wishing to extend the range of 
notated melodies to encompass more complex and representative recent com¬ 
positions alongside (or in place of) inherited material that was not only 
elementary and pedagogical in intent but also increasingly antiquated, they 
include no examples of notation at 

From Safi al-DTn al-UrmawTto 'Abdal-Qadir al-MardghT 

One of the commentaries on the Kitab al-Adwdr is provided by Safi al-Din 
al-UrmawI’s most eminent successor as theorist-cum-composer, ‘Abd al-Qadir 

^ Safi al-DIn al-UraiawT, Kitab al-Adwdr, ed. H. M. al-Rajab (Baghdad, 1980), 159-63; ed. 
Gh. ‘A. Khashaba and M. A. al-Hifnl (Cairo, 1986), 311-32; transl in R. D’Erlanger, La musique 
arabe, 3 (Paris: Geuthner, 1938), 185-565, music examples at pp. 553-62. Transcriptions of music 
examples may be consulted in Kitab al-Adwdr, ed. H. M. al-Rajab, 164-8; M. Bardakgi, Maragali 
Abdiilkadir (Istanbul: Pan Yaymcilik, 1986), 131; D’Erlanger, La musique arabe, 3, 553-62, H. G. 
Farmer, ‘ The music of Islam ’, in E. Wellesz (ed.). The new Oxford history of music, 1 (London: 
Oxford University Press, 1957), 454-5; O. Wright, The modal system of Arab and Persian music, 
A.D. 1250-1300 (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1978) [henceforth referred to as Modal 
system], 219-31. 

® See Modal system, 245-55. 

British Library MS Add. 7694, fols. 241b-242a (text published in Qutb al-Din al-Shirazi, 
Durrat al-tdj, ed. S. M. Mashkut and N. A. Taqwa, Tehran, 1939-46). Notation transcribed in 1. 
Rajabov, Makomlar masalasiga doir (Tashkent, 1963), 89-92 and Modal system, 233-^. 

® Nuruosihaniye MS 3647, fols. 58b-59a (text published in Safi al-Din al-Urmawi, al-Risala 
al-sharafiyya, ed. H. M. al-Rajab, Baghdad, 1982), transl. in R. D’Erlanger, op. cit., 3, 3—182, 
music examples at pp. 181-2). 

^ Even the grandest of all, the so-called Sharh mubarak shah bar adwar, fades to extend the 
range of material (British Library MS Or. 2361, fols. 151b-153a. D’Erlanger, op. cit., 3, 558-63). 

In addition to the treatise of al-Ladhiqi {al-Risala al-fathiyya, British Library MS Or. 6629, 
transl. in R. D’Erlanger, op. cit., 4, Paris: Geuthner, 1939, 259-498) one may cite here those of 
al-Shirwani {Majalla fi j-musJqJ: first version Topkapi MS Ahmet III 3449, facsimile m Publications 
of the Institute for the history of Arabic-Islamic science, series C, 29 (Frankfurt, 1986); second 
version British Library MS Or. 2361, fols. 168b-219b, transl. in R. D’Erlanger, op. cit., 4, 3-255) 
and Jam! {Risdla-i musTqi, facsimile and transl. by A. N. Boldirev, Tashkent, 1960). 
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al-MaraghI (d. 1435), and it is here no more revealing than the others. But in 
his principal theoretical works, the JamV al-alhan and the Maqasid al-alhdn 
(referred to henceforth as JA and MA respectively), both completed during 
the second decade of the fifteenth century, ‘Abd al-Qadir al-MaraghI does 
provide some rudimentary examples of notation that are not just copies of 
those recorded by Safi al-Din al-UrmawI. From none can we gain the kind of 
insights yielded by the notation of Qutb al-DIn al-Shlrazi, but the final and 
most extended one is a significant document nevertheless, and it is curious, to 
say the least, that no attempt at a full transcription has yet appeared. (Less 
surprising is the absence from the scholarly literature of a further fifteenth- 
century example recorded by ‘All b. Muhammad Bina’I, for the work in which 
this is contained has only recently come to light.) 

Notation and transcription 

Both pieces are recorded in the system of notation devised by Safi al-DIn 
al-UrmawI. This uses two sets of signs: letters defining relative pitch, displayed 
horizontally, and, placed beneath them, numerals defining relative duration. 
But the letters are arranged according to the abjad sequence within which they 
are also assigned numerical values, and that the letters were indeed conceived 
by Safi al-DIn al-UrmawI as a numerical series is shown by the fact that the 
continuation after >^ (= 10) is not with k{ = 20) but with the two-letter combina¬ 
tion yd (=11).^^ The intervals between the notes which these letters designate 
are defined in terms of an essentially Pythagorean analysis resulting in the 
division of the fourth into two whole tones (of 204 cents) and a limma (90 
cents) and the whole tone into two limmas and a comma (24 cents). However, 
there are strong grounds for supposing that the pitch system of the day did 
not conform fully to these theoretical values but utilized in addition to semitone 
and whole tone an intermediate interval of approximately a three-quarter tone 
(as still found in the modern Arab and Persian systems), and we may conveni¬ 
ently adopt for the following transcriptions the modern Persian symbols indicat¬ 
ing an approximate quarter-tone lowering (f") and raising (:#>). Accordingly, if 
we represent the lowest pitch of the gamut, arbitrarily, as e above middle c 
(referred to henceforth as E) and, equally arbitrarily, equate the durational 
value 1 with a quaver, Safi al-DIn al-UrmawFs first specimen of notation in 
the Kitdb al-Adwar, which is in the twelve time-unit cycle ramal and is assigned 
to the instrumental tarJqa form:^^ 

(h/A ylB^ ybic yjBh ybjc yh/d) 

12 6 6 12 6 6 


may be transcribed as: 







■r.MP 

















Example 1 

This pitch outline is then immediately repeated, if with a different rhythmic 
articulation (although still, presumably, within the same rhythmic cycle), as a 


A point insisted on, quite rightly, by L. Manik ipas arabische Tonsystem im Mittelalter, 
Leiden: Brill, 1969, 54). 

See Modal system, 31-2, 37-43. 

Kitdb al-Adwdr, ed. H. M.al-Rajab, 159-60 (the transcription, p. 164 top, has been copied 
out back to front and should, therefore, be read from right to left); Modal system, 219-20, 245-6. 
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setting of a verse text which is assigned to the vocal sawt form. The melody 
covers the first hemistich (the text of which is given in ex. 2) and is then 
repeated, unchanged, for each of the following three hemistichs: 


A -- 

_ 










-1- 



^ ala sabbikum ya ha - kimina taraf - fa - qu 

Example 2 


But that this is not a genuine composition, however realistic its guise, is 
demonstrated by its mutability: Safi al-DTn al-UrmawI tells us that in place of 
the original mode, nawruz, we can substitute others, e.g. hijazf}"^ 


jP o - - — 



IBST!?SSi 





'1 - 

Example 3 


—^ 

u* 



Example 4 


and zirafgand: 


a ^ 1. 


—i# ■ ,1 iT- _1_____ 

-u 










-j— 

’ II 


Example 5 

We are evidently dealing here with a ubiquitous (non-mode-specific) formula, 
no doubt one of frequent occurrence within real compositions but, at the same 
time, one hardly likely to have constituted a complete piece by itself so that, 
as presented by Safi al-Din al-UrmawI, it must be considered no more than a 
convenient means of demonstrating the technique of notation. That it is generic 
rather than specific is further demonstrated by the way in which it is taken 
over and adapted by 'Abd al-Qadir al-MaraghI, whose first two samples of 
notation^^ are (i), which is stated to be a tanqa in the mode 'uzzdl^'^ and the 
rhythmic cycle mukhammas'}^ 



Example 6^^ 


It is possible that the intonation of what is written as in hijazi tended, in practice, to be 
somewhat higher (c#), thus producing a tetrachord consisting of three quarter tone, tone and a 
quarter, and semitone (see the discussion in Modal system, 128-30). 

To the above the Sharh mubdrak shah bar adwar (D ’Erlanger, op. cit., 3, 558) adds yet one 
further possible substitution, in rahdwT. 

JdmV al-alhdn, ed. TaqI BTnish, Tehran: Mu’assasa-i mutala*at wa-tahqiqat-i farhangi, 
1366/1987, 238; Maqdsid al-alhdn, ed. TaqT Binish (majmu*a-i mutun-i farsi, 26, Tehran: Bungah- 
i tariama wa-nashr-i kitab, 2nd. ed. 2536/1977), 102. 

^ This mode has a core pentachord notated dis A Bf^ CHh d e but, as with hijazi, it is possible 
that in practice the intonation of was high (c#), resulting in the interval below being 

approximately a tone and a quarter. ^ . 

Three versions of mukhammas are described in the JA (pp. 225—6), one of 16 time units 
ikabJr) with an internal structure of 3 + 3 + 2 + 3 + 3 + 2; one of ei^t time units {awsat), internally 
3_(_3 + 2; and one of four isaghJr). The MA (p. 95) gives only the second of these. 

This example is also transcribed by Bardak^i (op. cit., 133) who goes on to explore the ways 
in which a rhythmic articulation might be imposed by subdividing note values, only to conclude 
that there can be no single correct method. 
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and (ii), a tariqa in the mode husayni and the rhythmic cycle ramal}^ 


_ 

_ 

_ 







■HIHHi 



MMHIIV^43MIH^^ 

« 1 ^ 





OHBHMi 









-1-:—^ i‘ ^- 






Example 7 

(i) and (ii) are thus both in the same form as Safi al-DIn al-UrmawI’s instru¬ 
mental prototype and follow exactly the same melodic path, merely extending 
the formula so that the sequential repeat is now of a four-note phrase, the 
range of the whole being in consequence a fifth rather than a fourth. As before, 
the exemplary nature of the exercise is underlined by modal indeterminacy 
(and, one might add, despite the change of cycle, rhythmic tedium). 


2. ^Abd al-Qadir al-Maraghi 's notation 
Previous transcriptions 

Again following the precedent set by Safi al-Din al-UrmawI, ‘Abd al-Qadir 
al-MaraghT goes on to present a more extended vocal setting incorporating 
this formula. But at the same time he introduces a significant innovation, for 
whereas Safi al-DIn al-UrmawI had done no more than add the words of the 
text to be sung (with consequent rhythmic alterations), he supplies an analysis 
of the formal structure of the piece as a whole and, within this framework, a 
notational outline that includes in addition the quite different setting of a 
second text.^^ The earliest transcription of any part of this piece is that 
published in 1842 by Kiesewetter, who begins with the original sequence 
formula (but as used to set the second rather than the first line of the verse 
text) and then proceeds beyond it to include a descending scale setting of the 
third line:^^ 


3, ^ ^ ^ ^ 

2 4 3 3 3 













MMHH 


«^HHMii 





HHHHI 





HHIHMIIIHHMI 

BHHHI 


HMBHB 




HHHBI 

^mi 



1 irHHHMIl 


mSm 

^5 

j^S 

BJS 

JSS 

SSS 



|B 



5S 




Kad le-sa-at ha - jet el - ha-wa he-be-di fe - la 


-1 ip p p n 

F+=i 

4 

3 

6 

4 L 

--p-:- 

3 

-p^—p-p—p 

-p^—— 

h ——\— H — 







tha-bib le-ha we - la rak il - la al ha-bi - b el - le-si 


‘Abd al-Qadir al-Maraghi lists (JA, 219) a ramal kabJr of 24 time units, but ramal proper 
is of 12, with the inner structure 2-h2-h2-l-2-h4, exactly the definition that had been given by 
Safi al-Din al-Urmawi (Kitab al-Adwar, ed. H. M. al-Rajab, 150). The MA (p. 95), however, has 
the variant form 2-1-2-1-44-4. 

In the JA (pp. 238-9) *Abd al-Qadir al-MaraghI ahp^suggestsm innovation in the technique 
of notation, namely to extend the writing of the text lor a given pitch commensurate with the 
number of time units covered and to insert along the extended line dots to the number of time 
units. The idea may have been derived from Qutb al-Dln al-Shlrazfs scheme of notation, in which 
duration is displayed visually; but it is essentially redundant, since duration is already indicated 
numerically (when, that is, the relevant numerals are actually entered), and *Abd al-QMir 
al-Maraghi does not, in fact, employ this technique. 

R. G. Kiesewetter, Die Musik der Araber nach Originalquellen dargestellt (Leipzig: Breitkopf 
und Hartel, 1842, repr. Wiesbaden: Dr. Martin Sandig, 1968). For a general appreciation of this 
pioneering work see P. Bohlman, ‘R. G. Kiesewetter’s Die Musik der Araber’, Asian Music, 18/1, 
1986, 164-96. 
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Example 8 

Kiesewetter was, understandably, more than a little puzzled by the durational 
indications of the original and his uncertainty^^ is clearly reflected in the 
awkward and irregular changes of metre proposed. But modest and tentative 
though it proclaims itself to be, his pioneering attempt was to provoke, for his 
pains, scornful dismissal on the part of Fetis, who reproduces it only to savage 
its rhythmic organization and reject it with the ringing declaration that ‘a 
aucune epoque, chez aucun peuple, il n’y a eu de chant mesure de cette maniere, 
ni une negation de rhythme aussi complete’,^"* having earlier been equally 
contemptuous of Kiesewetter’s presumed rhythmic distortions (‘ il en a com- 
pletement altere le rhythme’) when presenting his own version, in which the 
variable metre of ex. 8 is replaced by a steady common time:^^ 



Kad le - sa - at ha - jet Ma - wa he - be - di 




Fa an du - hu rak - jet - ti we ter - ja - ki. 


Example 9 

In addition, he had (quite unjustifiably) criticized Kiesewetter for choosing a 
pitch a third too high and, to round things off, had claimed that he had failed 
to understand measures 9-11.^^ 

Hardly surprising, in the circumstances, to find the next scholar to confront 
this piece, Land, proceeding rather circumspectly. Indeed, he avoids not only 
the beginning but also the formula setting of the second line, and starts with 
the setting of the third line of verse (which begins at measure 9 in exs. 8 and 


op. cit., 56: ‘ obgleich ich gestehen muss, dass ich in diesem Exempel kaum noch die 
Prosodic, vielweniger etwas von den, in dem Texte des Autors beschriebenen Rhythmen zu 
erkennen vermag.’ 

F.-J. Fetis, Histoire generale de la musique, 2 (Paris: Firmin Didiot Freres, Fils, 1869), 68-70. 
op. cit., 1,141. They are blamed upon too great a reliance on prosody as a determining factor, 
ibid. The argument about pitch is made, curiously, in relation to the numerals of the original 
notation, which define, rather, duration. With regard to measures 9-11, Fetis states, with a 
conviction based on instinct rather than evidence, that ‘ il est evident que le chant est ici suspendu, 
et que les paroles sont presque parlees’. 
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9)}^ Furthermore, he makes no attempt to impose metrical uniformity: there 
is no time signature and the function of the bar-line, however logical in relation 
to the phrasing of the melody it may be, is simply to mark the division between 
the two hemistichs. He notes the difference in the total number of time units 
for each and invokes in explanation of what is seen as a discrepancy that 
perennial standby, scribal error:^® 



il-la'l-cha-bibu l-ladhi schaghif-tu bi - hi fa-'in-da-hu ruqiti wa-tar - ja-qi. 

Example 10 


The Striking divergences in melodic contour between this and exs. 8 and 9 
suggest not that one or both scholars have misinterpreted the original symbols, 
but that markedly different sources have been used. 

Land then provides a further example of transcription which he considers 
to be unrelated, although it is, in fact, a further segment of the same piece:^^ 



P~~f. — 

L — —— "K — 

r-c-n 

X_L_ m _J_1_ 



^ p_ ^ _ m _J_ 

j_n_ 

H_ 1 11 

it - ^ r 

f . ZZIM 

r.z m ’ zn 


dir - di - run tan tan tan tan ta 


Example 11 

A suggestion is made as to the modal identity of this passage, but with regard 
to rhythmic structure there is no attempt to relate it to a given cycle. It appears 
to be assumed, rather, that a degree of rhythmic definition is inherent in the 
syllables tanani, etc. which, despite appearing here in a sequence unknown to 
the theoretical literature, are held to be formulae taken from the domain of 
rhythmic analysis.^^ 

Since Land’s foray into this territory, made over a century ago, the only 
other transcription to have appeared is that of the eminent Turkish musicologist 
Rauf Yekta Bey. He returns to the ground first explored by Kiesewetter and 
agrees with Fetis’s strictures on Kiesewetter’s version, but then rounds on 
Fetis’s emendations and dismisses them as equally inadequate.Ignoring the 
passage transcribed by Land (to whose work he makes no reference) in ex. 11, 
he proposes the following: 


‘ Tonschriftversuche und Melodieproben aus dem muhammedanischen Mittelalter 
Vierteljahrsschrift fur Musikwissenschaft, 2, 1886, 354. 

He suggests that either a time unit has been added to the final note of the second hemistich 
or a note with the duration of one time unit has been omitted from the area of the syllable /bul/. 

The two are referred to (ibid.) as ‘zwei Melodien’, and the second is introduced (p. 355) as 
‘ das andere Beispiel 

ibid. ‘ Die Silb^n dir dirun (so im Original vocalisirt) sind mir unverstandlich: tanani u.s.w, 
sind Formeln des iqa\ welche ich aber in dieser Fassung sonst nirgends nachweisen kann.’ It may 
be observed that theorists of the period do, indeed, use the syllables ta and na in defining rhythmic 
cycles, but not ni. 

Rauf Yekta Bey, ‘ La musique turque ’, Encyclopedie de la musique (Lavignac), 1 (Paris: 
Librairie Delagrave, 1922), 2945—3064, at p. 2977: ‘mais sa traduction a pris une forme si 
desordonnee que Fetis, de son cote, a eprouve la necessite de la corriger et d’en donner une 
traduction soi-disant correcte. Malheureusement, Fetis n’a pas reussi davantage; il a deforme 
completement le rythme... ’ 
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-4j?-r.-g-.ar 





Kad le se at ha 


y ye til 


ha 


va 



ki be di 



fe la ta bi 





n le ha ve la ra k i lei ha bi b - 





1 le zi §e fa a ti bih te ne ne ne te ne ne ne 





59 





jSSB 


Si 

■■1 

■■1 

II 

H 

!! 

H 




fe in de hu ra k ye ti ve tir ya ki. 

Example 12 


With all metrical irregularities resolved, this appears far more convincing than 
the earlier versions, although there is no editorial comment to explain where, 
if at all, it might depart from the original. It is clear that, by comparison with 
Land’s account of the second line, Rauf Yekta Bey’s version is much closer 
to that of Kiesewetter, despite differences in the distribution of syllables. There 
remain, however, two significant discrepancies: the inclusion of a descending 
scale, the text for which is made up of nonsense syllables, followed by a repeat, 
equally absent from the Kiesewetter version, of the third hemistich. 

Sources 

This suggests that yet another source has been called upon. In fact, only 
one of these four scholars. Land, specifies the MS on which his transcription 
is based: Bodleian MS Ouseley 264, a holograph, dated 821/1418, of the MA. 
However, in his introduction to Kiesewetter’s work Hammer-Purgstall lists 
(p. viii) the various treatises they had studied together, and these include the 
Leiden copy of the same work, while Fetis cites as source a work by ‘Abd 
al-Qadir al-MaraghI written in Constantinople c. 824/1421, a clear reference 
to the Same MS.^^ But the notation under consideration is also included in 
‘Abd al-Qadir al-Maraghl’s earlier and more extensive JA, a holograph of 
which is also held in the Bodleian (MS Marsh 282, dated 816/1413)^^ while 
another, on which the edition by TaqI Blnish is based, is to be found in the 


Leiden MS no. 270-1, which dates from this year. ‘Abd al-Qadir al-MaraghI is referred to 
(Fetis, op. cit., 1, 140) as an ‘ auteur persan d’un traite de la musique arabe, ecrit a Constantinople 
vers I’an 824 71421. The claim that it was written in Constantinople is explained by its having 
been dedicated to Sultan Murad II. Other fifteenth-century copies are: Bodleian MS Ouseley 264, 
a holo^aph dated 821/1418; Mashhad Razavi Library MS 539, also dated 821/1418 (the holograph 
on which the printed edition (see n. 16) is based); a further holograph, dated 826/1423, once in 
the possession of Rauf Yekta Bey, auctioned at Sotheby’s in 1985 and now in private hands 
(Bardak^i, op. cit., 142); Tehran Malik Library MS 832/1, dated 837/1433; and Topkapi Saray 
MS R. 1727, dated 838/1434. 

But largely completed by 808/1405. 
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Nuruosmaniye (MS 3644, dated 818/1415). The same library also holds a copy, 
MS 3656, dated 903/1498 (and a further undated copy, MS 3645). The present 
discussion will be based upon the holograph of the MA in the Bodleian and 
the printed text edited by TaqI Blnish; the Oxford and Istanbul holographs of 
the JA; and (for reasons that will become apparent later) the late fifteenth- 
century copy of the JA in the Nuruosmaniye. 

Context 

The sometimes fragmentary and always incomplete state of the transcrip¬ 
tions by earlier scholars may be explained, at least in part, by reference to the 
nature of the context within which the original notation is embedded. In both 
treatises, again following the precedent set by Safi al-DTn al-UrmawI, it appears 
after discussion of the main theoretical topics, in a chapter which purports to 
deal with musical practice. In the JA this is the first topic mentioned in the 
chapter heading (dar mubdsharat-i "amal), the other being compositional pro¬ 
cedures (wa-tarTqa-i sdkhtan-i tasdmf) in various forms, which are then listed. 
The equivalent title in the MA begins with a quite different topic {dar tathTr- 
i nagham-i adwar ‘ on the influence of the notes of the cycles ’) but then proceeds 
as in the JA with wa-tarTqa-i mubdsharat-i 'amal wa-sdkhtan-i tasdmf. No 
change of emphasis is intended, however, for this formulation merely conflates 
the very different subject matter of the last two chapters of the methodological 
source text, Safi al-Din al-UrmawT’s Kitdb al-Adwdr, which in the JA is kept 
separate.^^ The discussion of the first of these two topics in the MA chapter 
is, in any case, relatively brief^^ and is followed by a section heading (fasl dar 
baydn-i mubdsharat dar 'amal) clearly marking the transition to what promises 
to be instruction in the art of composition {chun kasTkh^dhadki tasnlfi sdzad), 
although it turns out, somewhat disappointingly, to be no more than a simple 
statement of the basic technique of notation by defining pitch and duration 
{tarfqa-i dn-ast ki amdkin-i naghamdt-i matluba-rd waf kunad wa-a^ddd-i naqa- 
rdt-rd dar taht-i dn dasdtm biniwTsad). In the JA hope that we might be 
confronted with a transition from purely theoretical concerns is reinforced by 
the nature of the opening paragraph of the chapter, which deals with notation 
in the context of instrumental (lute) performance. But it is again based squarely 
on the equivalent passage in the Kitdb al-Adwdr^^ and it would be unrealistic, 
in the light of the previous judgement on the nature of Safi al-DIn al-Urmawi’s 
specimens of notation, to expect anyone following his example to provide a 
comprehensive and accurate account of a representative vocal composition in 
the same way that Qutb al-Dln al-ShlrazI had. Thus ‘ Abd al-Qadir al-MaraghI 
not only derives his first two examples, as we have seen, from Safi al-Din 
al-UrmawI’s initial rudimentary formula but also makes clear his intention to 
present essentially didactic material by going on in the same passage to make 
the case that notation can be used for purposes of learning and for transmis- 


Bodleian MS Marsh 282, fol. 93b; ed. T. Blnish, 237. 
ed. T. Blnish, 101. 

al-Qadir al-Maraghi places it in the preceding chapter (ed. T. Blnish, 231-7). This is 
divided into two parts (fasl), and the second, which moves on to deal with aspects of practice, 
could more logically have been held over to the next. 

It is closely modelled on ch. 14 of the Kitdb al-Adwar (ed. H. M. al-Rajab, 157), using the 
same_terminology and even quoting some phrases verbatim. There is a natural extension from the 
shudud inodes (the only ones mentioned by Safi al-Din al-UrmawT) to include the other important 
groups (awazes and shu'bas), although there is no mention of individual modes belonging to these 
categories. The passage ends not, as in the Kitdb al~Adwdr, with a verse unsuitable for a given 
mode but, rather, with three lines exemplifying what is deemed appropriate. 

"^ed. H. M. al-Rajab, 159. 
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sion.^^ This is followed by exs. 6 and 7 and then by a further passage preceding 
the vocal item which, after introducing the basic notion of juxtaposing nota- 
tional symbols to the text set, adds material of considerable interest on other 
aspects of composition and vocal technique which will be referred to in the 
second part of this paper"^^ under ‘Conclusions: tahrJr’). 

Textual surround: formal analysis 

Immediately curious about the way this piece is presented in the JA—and 
something for which there is no parallel elsewhere, whether in other notations 
or in the later song-text collections—is that it does not commence with what 
‘Abd al-Qadir al-Maraghl had previously stated the text to be. The entry as a 
whole begins thus (Bodleian MS Marsh 282 fol. 94a): tasmfdar parda-i husaynJ 
dar dawr-i ramal-i 12 naqara-T bidin shVr ‘composition in the mode husayni 
and the 12 time-unit rhythmic cycle ramal on the following text’, and this 
heading is, indeed, followed by two lines of verse, but not immediately, as 
expected, for they are prefaced by a remark (in Arabic) claiming, fancifully, 
that they had been recited to the Prophet. The lines in question, also in 
Arabic, are: 

qad lasa'at hayyatu d-hawa kabdi fa-la tabibun lahd wa-ld rdq[T] 

ilia d-habibu dladhi shughiftu bihi fa-Hndahu ruqyati wa-tirydq[Tj 

The serpent of love has stung my heart. 

Neither physician nor sorcerer can help. 
But only the beloved for whom I yearn: 

it is he who possesses the magic antidote. 

They are followed, before the notation, by the completion of the anecdote, 
relating the Prophet’s reaction and closing with a remark attributed to him: 
laysa bi-karim man lam yahtazz Hnda dhikr al-habib ‘ignoble is he who has 
never trembled at the recollection of the beloved’. There follows the heading 
for the first section of the piece, tariqa-i jadwal, and then the notation proper, 
which is a setting of a third line: 

kullu subhin wa-kullu ishrdqi tabki ^aynJ bi-dam'i mushtdqi 

At every dawn and break of day my eyes weep with tears of longing. 

The internal rhyme indicates that this is clearly in the right place, preceding 
the other two lines (so that it will be referred to henceforth as the first line). 
In the MA, on the other hand, the anecdote is omitted and the three lines are 
quoted together, in the correct order, preceded by the heading shVr (‘ verse ’) 
and followed by the heading jadwal (‘ rivulet, stream, course ’), which precedes 
the notation for the first line."^^ This heading is absent from the JA, where the 

ed. T. Binish, 237-8: td kasi ki mubdshir-i *amal bdshad bidan surat ... ^amal kunad ... 
wa-chun mdhir shawad bar kayfiyyat-i surat-i an aswdt wuquf yabad td az khud tarkib tawdnad kard 
wa-har dnchi az tasdnif kh^dhad biddn naw' wad* kardan chundnki digarT ... tawdnad istikhraj 
kardan wa-dar *amal dwardan. There is, however, nothing to suggest that the use of notation for 
transmission was more than a theoretical possibility. 

‘Part 2: Commentary’, to appear in BSOAS, lviii, 1, 1995. 

Although they are, ultimately, from different sources. Apart from being grammatically 
eccentric as vowelled by *Abd al-Qadir al-MaraghI, the first line is odd when compared with the 
other two because it is in a different metre {khajif as against the following munsarih). It is 
interesting to note that when the anecdote does resurface in the MA (having been shifted to a 
section (ed. T. Binish, 138) beginning with the mythological inventors of instruments and other 
sages of antiquity with musical skills and proceeding to caliphs and other significant musical 
figures in Islam) only the second and third lines are given. However, evidence that the conjunction 
of all three was by no means new, going back at least to the early twelfth century, is provided by 
their inclusion in the Bawdriq al-ilmd* of Majd al-DTn al-Ghazali (d. 1126) (ed. J. Robson, Tracts 
on listening to music (Oriental Translation Fund 34, London: Royal Asiatic Society, 1938), 172). 
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setting of the first line is followed immediately by the text of the second line, 
accompanied by confirmation that it was to be sung to the same melody 
(couched in terms showing that the first line section is again called jadwal or, 
more precisely, tariqa-i jadwal: in bayt niz bar hamm qaHda-i tarJqa-i jadwal 
mutaallif mishawad). But the next remark (omitted from the MA), giving the 
technical term for this second section of the piece (‘ this is called {wa-dnrd... 
kh^anand) tarlqa-i matla" appears potentially ambiguous, for although the 
obvious antecedent of dnrd is m bayt, that is, the second line, in favour of the 
possibility that it could refer instead to tariqa-i jadwal, which forms part of 
the noun phrase following m bayt, might be adduced the elementary semantic 
consideration that matla' means ‘ beginning ’ and, more specifically, ‘ first line 
of a poem’. We thus have what appears to be an illogicality: either tariqa-i 
matla' is a (redundant) synonym of tarlqa-i jadwal, the introduction of which 
at this juncture would in any case be pointless, or matla' seems not to refer to 
the beginning. Appeal to evidence provided elsewhere in the JA makes matters 
clear: tariqa-i mafia' is not to be equated with tariqa-i jadwal;"^^ it does, in fact, 
refer to the first line of verse, but indirectly, that is, it labels the second 
line/section in terms of the repeat of the melody already used for the first. It 
may be noted that a parallel usage is found in sixteenth-century song-text 
collections, where the setting of the second verse section is termed variously 
awwal or mithluh awwal, i.e. is a repeat of ‘ the first 

There follows in both treatises another section heading: sawt ki 'arab dnrd 
bayt al-wasat kh^dnad wa-'ajam miydnkhdna. Here sawt would appear to have 
no more specific meaning than ‘ melody ’, the important term being the ‘ middle 
section’ for which synonymous Arabic {bayt al-wasat) and Persian {miydn¬ 
khdna) alternatives are given. In the MA the text for this section consists of 
the remaining line of verse and the setting, which is not the same as that of 
the first line, even if clearly related to it, is notated in full. In the JA the text 
consists of the same line of verse followed by a string of nonsense syllables. 
The notation gives only two pitch indications (the first two of the piece) 
without any definition of duration for the first hemistich of this line (which is 
the fifth hemistich of the whole text, and will be referred to henceforth as H5) 
and none for the second (H6), whereas the following nonsense syllables are 
fully notated, at least for pitch. The bare two notes placed beneath H5 may 
be taken either (i) literally, as indicating that the setting of the line comprised 
only two pitches, the second being sustained beyond the end of H5 to take in 
all of H6; or (ii) as indicating that only H5 was sung (again to just these two 
pitches) before the section continued with the nonsense syllables; or as a 
shorthand pointer to the use of the same melody yet again for either (iii) the 
whole line or (iv) just H5 before the onset of the nonsense syllables. Relevant 
to choosing between these interpretations is to note, first, that after this material 
comes, in both treatises, a verbal instruction to repeat the tariqa-i jadwal, the 
MA then continuing with a specification of H6 as the text for this {bar hamm 
misrd'-i akhTr) while in the JA H6 is written out with, underneath, the notation 
previously associated with H2 and, second, that when he supplies, within the 
context of an analysis of the qawl form, a description of the bayt 
al-wasat/miydnkhdna, ‘Abd al-Qadir al-MaraghI is at pains to stress melodic 
contrast as an essential feature, stating that if, as in the present example, one 

The term tarlqa-i matla' does not appear at all in the MA. 

The description of the qawl form (JA, ed. T, Blnish, 241) states categorically that it has 
both (qawl-ra du tariqa bay ad ki bdshad awwal tarlqa-i jadwal thdnl tarlqa-i matla*). 

See O. Wright, Words without songs: a musicological study of an Ottoman anthology and its 
precursors (SOAS Musicology Series, 3, London: School of Oriental and African Studies, 1992) 
[henceforth Words without songs], 53. 
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line is set, the first hemistich will provide change, while the second will revert 
to earlier material {i'dda-i tariqa),'^^ so that according to this prescription it 
seems reasonable to conclude that the repetition of the tarJqa-i Jadwal, with 
the text of H6, should constitute the final part of the bayt al-wasat/miydnkhdna 
rather that be a separate section, thus apparently ruling out of court (i) because 
H6 would precede rather than follow the internal nonsense-syllable passage 
and because it would fail to provide melodic repetition, and (iii) and (iv) 
because H5 would fail to provide melodic contrast, thus leaving (ii) as the 
least objectionable candidate; but even if we find on the one hand that there 
is a version of this piece in which a later section does indeed include a setting 
of a hemistich with just one pitch change and, on the other, that according to 
‘Abd al-Qadir al-Maraghl it is allowable for the commencement of the bayt 
al-wasatimiydnkhdna to recall that of the first section (dukhul-i mihdnkhdna 
agar bar dukhul-i mafia' muwdfiq bashad shay ad), it seems less than, convincing 
that the element of melodic contrast should be the total absence from H5 of 
anything after the same two notes with which the piece began, so that the case 
for (ii) is hardly a strong one: melodic contrast would need, rather, to be 
sought not in H5 itself but in the following block of nonsense syllables, and 
there remains the further difficulty of having to explain away the inclusion of 
H6 at the head of the section—^presumably as a premature (and redundant) 
statement of the text for the repeat element with which the section ends. It 
should also be pointed out that although there is nothing problematic about 
positioning the inclusion of the nonsense-syllable passage between H5 and 
the structure of the bayt al-wasaflmiyankhana as a whole does not 
conform to 'Abd al-Qadir al-Maraghl’s prescriptions, for he says that where, 
as in this piece, the first section sets the whole line (i.e. rather than repeating 
for H2 the setting of HI), the bayt al-wasaflmiyankhana should consist not, as 
here, of one line but of two, the first providing melodic contrast, the second 
reverting to earlier material.Nor, it may be added, does the more precisely 
notated version in the MA conform: if the modest degree of elaboration in H5 
is deemed to provide sufficient melodic contrast then, by the same token, the 
same degree of elaboration in H6 should prevent it from being considered a 
repeat: this comes in the ensuing fariqa-i jadwal which again uses H6, so that 
there is a juxtaposition of slightly varied settings of the same text, a possibility 
ignored by the description. This, then, for all its precision, is unlikely to be a 
definitive account, and any preference for (ii) must, in the rather confusing 
circumstances, be less than wholehearted. 

Next comes another section heading with, again, alternative terms, Arabic 
tashyVa (‘following, accompanying’?) and Persian bdzgasht (‘return’)."^® A 

Bodleian MS Marsh 282, fol. 95b, ed. T. BTnish, 242: agar tariqa-i jadwal-ra bar yak misrd' 
sdkhta bdshand miydnkhdna bar yak bayt bayad zTrdki yak misrd' bardyi taghayyur-i sawt wa-yak 
misrd' bardyi Vdda-i tarJqa. 

This being precisely the position ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Maraghi refers to, although his wording 
{an nuqush ki miydn-i sawt u Vdda-i tariqa ast dnrd nuqush-i mulsaqa kh^dnand) suggests that it 
might not be the only possible one. 

ibid.: agar matla'-rd bar bayti sdkhta bdshand sawt bar du bayt bayad barayi anki ahang-i 
mutaghayyira-i miydnkhdna bar yak bayt bdyad wa-baytT-yi dTgar Vdda-i tariqa. 

The meaning suggested for tashyVa seems the least unlikely among those listed by the 
dictionaries. Perhaps wisely, no attempt is made to gloss it in L. I. al Faruqi, An annotated 
glossary of Arabic musical terms (Westport, Connecticut: Greenwood Press), 1981. The meaning 
of bdzgasht, is, in contrast, not at all problematic. But it is, at first sight, a curious term 
nevertheless: incidentally odd is that it is not synonymous with its Arabic equivalent tashyVa, but 
centrally peculiar is that it does not seem to indicate what it ought, since it stands at the head of 
a section the primary function of which is not to return to something that has gone before but to 
introduce something new. A possible explanation is suggested in part 2 (‘Conclusion: intiqaV).^ 
Al Faruqi calls it a refrain section, and gives as source D’Erlanger’s translation of al-Shinvani 
(op. cit., 4, 235-6), where tashyVa is glossed as ‘ ritournelle ’. But there is nothing in the original 
(British Library MS Or. 2361, fol. 215v) to correspond to this gloss. 
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definition of this (which will be discussed in part II, ‘ Conclusions: tahrJr ’) is 
given and then the notation, preceded in the JA and followed in the MA by a 
further instruction to repeat after it the tarlqa-i jadwal, for which the latter 
again specifies the text of H6. In this section, as in the bayt al-wasatj 
miydnkhdna, the two works have different material: both present strings of 
nonsense syllables, but not the same ones, and the settings are unrelated. 

After the tashyValbdzgasht comes, according to the JA, an additional 
(mustazdd) setting of a rubd'L The corresponding definition in the MA, which 
does not use the word mustazdd, speaks rather of a decoration (farsT) within 
the tashyVa/bdzgasht section. This latter formulation suggests strongly that we 
are not confronted here with a separate section (even though ‘Abd al-Qadir 
al-Maraghl’s use of the term mustazdd elsewhere to denote a song form he had 
invented provides an analogy of independence) and the previously mentioned 
repetition of the tanqa-i jadwal should, accordingly, appear not before this 
rubd'T setting but after it, thereby concluding the piece. Support for such a 
view may be derived from the fact that the MA contains nothing beyond the 
rubd'T text: neither further description nor, unfortunately, any notation, so 
that we have no means of telling whether the two versions converged again at 
this point, the same setting being used for the same text, which turns out, 
somewhat unexpectedly, to be a translation of the second and third lines of 
the Arabic: 

zad mdr-i hawd bar jigar-i ghamndkam 

sudT nakunad fusungar-i chdldkam 

dn ydr ki 'dshiq-i jamdlash shuda-am 

ham nazd-i way ast ruqya u-tirydkam^^ 

The version in the JA, in contrast, does not end here. Before reaching the 
notation for this translation, however, it continues, curiously, with another 
rubd'T, an alternative translation which ‘Abd al-Qadir al-MaraghI had included 
in the composition at the request of its author, Amir Sayyid Sharif.^® But 
whatever interest this may hold is purely literary, for there is no indication of 
the nature of the setting. (Relevant here is to note that in the later 
Nuruosmaniye copy (MS 3656) we have different, three-line translation, again 
by Amir Sayyid Sharif, with the same request for inclusion, and this time a 
setting is provided, replacing that for the rubd'T in the earlier version.) 

In the printed edition (and the MS on which it is based) the rubd^T offered 
by Amir Sayyid Sharif is followed immediately by the notation for the previous 
one (zad mdr-i hawd). But in the earliest MS, the Bodleian holograph, the two 
are separated by the remark wa-dnrd ham ddkhil-i mustazdd-i bdzgashf^ kardfm 
‘ we have also included this in the mustazdd of the bdzgashf, which provides 
further and conclusive evidence that the mustazdd is attached to the bdzgasht 
and does not constitute an independent section. There remains the question of 
whether the inclusion of this further material was in addition to, or at the 
expense of, the setting of the first rubd'T, and if the latter whether or not it 
was sung, with whatever rhythmic adjustments might be necessary, to the same 
melody. ‘ Abd al-Qadir al-Maraghl’s use of ham (‘ also ’), although not logically 
decisive, would tend to suggest that two different settings were juxtaposed. 


I am throughout, but particularly in relation to the verse, grateful to Mr. A. Morton for 
kindly checking (and often correcting) the readings of the Persian texts. 

_ Bodleian MS Marsh 282, fols. 94b-95a, ed. T. Blnish, 240. Presumably to be identified with 
Mir Sayyid Shanf Jurjani (d. 1413), although he is known primarily as a writer of prose works 
in Arabic. 

Written in above, as a later addition, is tashyVa. As before, it is a synonym of bdzgasht 
adding nothing to the meaning. 
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in which case omission of the second one from the notation could readily be 
explained on the straightforward grounds that for purposes of analytical pre¬ 
sentation there was no need for more than one version; and in the perhaps 
less likely eventuality of there having been a second version of the piece with 
a replacement translation it may be assumed that the melody also was not the 
same: the later MS provides a different setting for the second of Amir Sayyid 
Sharif’s efforts, and it might in any case be thought strange for ‘Abd al-Qadir 
al-MaraghI to have mentioned acceding to the request at all if it had prompted 
mere verbal substitution rather than a fresh display of compositional expertise. 

After this final block of notation ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Maraghl’s account of 
the piece concludes with an instruction to repeat the tarlqa-i jadwal with H6 
kamd marr (‘as before’). Logically this could be not a reiteration of the 
previous instruction to repeat it (which comes after the tashyVa/bazgasht) but 
a separate one, meaning therefore that the tanqa-i jadwal would appear both 
before and after the mustazad. Final confirmation that this was not the case 
and that the mustazad was a subordinate part of the tashyVa/bdzgasht, so that 
the repetition would not occur before as well as after it, is provided by 
Nuruosmaniye MS 3656, where the text refers to the nonsense syllable passage 
as sadr-i tashyVa (‘the first/main part of the tashyVa') and then speaks of 
continuing (ba'd az an) with a tarsV (‘decoration’),^^ namely, the setting of 
Amir Sayyid Sharif’s verses. 

Ignoring the differences between the various texts of the JA with regard to 


the tashyi'a/bazgasht, the form of the piece as 

a whole can be stated as: 

tariqa-i jadwal 

HI + 

H2 



A 

B 


tarJqa-i mafia' 

H3 + 

H4 


A 

B 



JA 


MA 

bayt-al-wasat/ 

H5 + syllable section 

H5 

+ H6 

miyanhdna 

A"+ C 

A' 

B' 

tariqa-i jadwal 

H6 




B 




JA 


MA 

tasyV /bdzgasht 

syllable section + mustazad 

syllable section + tarsi' 


D E 


F (no notation) 

tanqa-i jadwal 

H6 




B 



Notation 





Before coming to grips with the notation itself it might be useful to summar¬ 
ize the various aspects that are indicated only intermittently or not at all. The 
first and most obvious point is that we are presented with just a single vocal 
line: there is no indication whatsoever as to the nature of any melodic and/or 
rhythmic accompaniment. The former may be presumed to have been variable 
with regard both to the nature and number of the instruments concerned and 
the degree to which they echoed the vocal part or provided heterophonic 
reinforcement: to notate one among a virtual infinity of possibilities would 
have been pointless. Equally with any instrumental prelude, interlude or post- 
lude, which we may suppose to have been largely improvised rather than pre¬ 
composed. It may also be assumed that little would have been gained by 
notating a percussion part: the initial verbal identification of the rhythmic 

It may also be noted that in the earlier Nuruosmaniye MS 3644 there is a marginal addition 
of a couplet to the text of the following nawba (fol. 60b) which is described as tarsi" dar bdzgasht. 
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cycle employed is all that was needed to ascertain the essential structure and, 
indeed, all that could usefully be given since, presumably, either a percussion 
part might, whether improvised or pre-composed, closely follow the rhythmic 
articulation of the vocal line, as the notation of Qutb al-DIn al-ShlrazI seems 
to imply, or, as long as the basic pattern of the cycle concerned was not 
blurred, the particular sequence of percussions might be expected to change 
not merely from performance to performance but also, indeed, within the 
course of a single performance. It is also wholly predictable, given their absence 
from the notations of both Safi al-DIn al-UrmawI and later theorists, to find 
that there is no reference whatsoever to such features as expression, timbre 
and dynamics.What is notated thus represents just one element within the 
total sound spectrum characteristic of a performance, and it should be observed 
that the author’s self-imposed limits on the amount of information conveyed 
make it often difficult or even impossible to proceed with any confidence 
beyond a narrow symbol-for-symbol transliteration. We find, for example, that 
the note-text relationship is not always clearly articulated, a pitch to which 
several syllables are assigned being simply given a global duration. But far 
more serious, indeed crippling for any attempt to reconstruct a version that 
provides a satisfactory marriage of pitch contour and rhythmic cycle, is that 
definition of duration is intermittent; that where it is given throughout a section 
the total number of time units generally turns out not to be a multiple of 12, 
the number of time units in the rhythmic cycle employed, ramal; and that the 
position of any pauses there may have been is nowhere indicated. Initially, 
therefore, we may follow Land and not attempt to impose any match of 
melody and rhythmic cycle, but use bar-lines to indicate hemistich boundaries 
and double bars line and section boundaries. 

As defined in the theoretical literature the mode of the piece, husaynJ, 
consisted of a core pentachord of structure 1 2[^ 3b 4 5 extended to the octave 
by the addition below of a parallel 1 2f^ 3b 4 tetrachord.^"^ 



Example 13 

If extended upwards, it may be assumed that the same sequence of pitches 
would appear in the second octave. 


The earlier JA version 

We may begin by investigating the version in the earliest holograph (one 
of the JA), Bodleian MS Marsh 282, where the setting of the first line {tarJqa- 
i jadwal) is given as: 


—JM -— 

g» . . ] 






I 

jsp- 


--- 


kullu subhin wa-kullu ish - ra - - q\ 


A 


if fQ* 


P P • fed® • 


wM. 1 p rw rz! 

• 


^ • 1 


tabki ^ ayni bi-dam* i mush - ta - - ql 

Example 14 


Although they are defined by Qutb al-DIn al-ShlrazI, whose achievement in this respect is 
both unprecedented and extraordinary. 

^'‘Safi al-DTn al-UrmawT, Kitab al-Adwar, ed. H. M. al-Rajab, 98, 121; for Qutb al-Din 
al-Shirazi see Modal system, 68 (where the A-e segment is explicitly indicated as prominent); 
‘Abd al-Qadir al-MaraghI, JA, ed. T. BTnish, 114, 120. 
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This melodic material is then to be repeated exactly for the tanqa-i matla" 
setting of the second line. 

The bayt al-wasat/miydnkhdna notation is, in contrast, devoid of any indica¬ 
tion of duration and, as previously noted, only two pitches are indicated for 
the verse: 


On the basis of the Bodleian MS alone it is not absolutely certain that the second and third 
notes in the second line should be c:fh (^) rather than e (^), since they have an intermediate 

shape with a short final flourish (^), but reference to other versions (e.g. Nuruosmaniye MS 

3644) confirms that the correct reading is c:^. In the nonsense-syllable section the vertical 
alignment of pitches and syllables is, from the fourth note on, precise, but for the first three is 
asymmetrical, a single pitch being written beneath the first two syllables and two pitch indications 
beneath the third. The same lay-out appears in the Nuruosmaniye holograph. 
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Fig 1: Bodleian MS Marsh 282 



ilia '1- habibu Mladhi shughiftu bihi fa-^ indahu ruqyati wa-tiryaqi 



a a ha ha ta na na na na na na ha ha ha ha ha 


Example 15 
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The concluding repeat of the tanqa-i jadwal (with the text of H6) is also devoid 
of any indication of duration: 



fa-^ indahu ruqyad wa-tirya-qi 
Example 16^^ 


while in the tashyi'a/bazgasht duration is only marked for the last few notes: 



tan tan tan tan tan tan tan tan tan tananan tan tanan 



tanan tanan tana tanan tanan tanan tana ta-na-nan ta-nan tanan tan 

Example 17 


in contrast to the mustazM, where (with the exception of just one note) it is 
given throughout: 



sudi na - ku - na 'ad fu - sun - gar - i cha - la - kam 



ham naz - d-i way ast ruq - ya wa'a tirya - kam 


Example 18^^ 

The Other holograph of the JA, Nuruosmaniye MS 3644, made two years 
later, has already been called upon to help clarify one or two doubtful readings 
in the Oxford text. The variants it exhibits may be summarized as follows: 


In Nuruosmaniye MS 3644 the second note is aligned with the whole word ruqyatJ rather 
than just the final syllable, but the third is again squeezed up to correspond only to the penultimate 
syllable ya. 

The first is written with the letter shape of A but with a dot, suggesting that 
(Flh) is intended, and this is confirmed by Nuruosmaniye MS 3644. 
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tarlqa-i jadwal: none. 
bayt al-wasat/miydnkhdna: 
verse section: none; 

syllable section: for the central block of six nd syllables there is one extra 
attack, five successive As occurring, rather than the four in ex. 14. As the 
distribution does not suggest clearly that a particular syllable should have 
two attacks the Oxford text may be preferred, 
repeat of tarlqa-i jadwal: none. 
tashyVa/bazgasht: 

syllable section: none; 
mustazad: 

HI: there is a slight difference in the vertical alignment of text and 
notation at the beginning, the first g appearing beneath ha *a and f:^ 
beneath wd. 

H2: there is a dot after the note for fu which, if deliberate, might be 
read as some kind of (?cycle) division, followed by: 



sun gar-i cha - la - kam 


and for the notes where the duration is given there seem to be no good 
grounds for preferring one version to the other, save that the value J. 
for ga{r-i) would provide a more comfortable-looking even-number 
total for the hemistich. 

H3 and H4: none. 

Thus although the Nuruosmaniye MS provides a valuable check on the 
one or two places in the Oxford MS where the reading is not immediately 
obvious it fails to suggest that the notations given above should be amended 
in any significant respect. 

The MA version 

The MSS of the MA, on the other hand, differ in certain places quite 
markedly from this first version. Taking the manuscript tradition as a whole 
we encounter variation over an unexpectedly wide range: not merely are 
terminology, text, pitch, and duration all affected but in one case we even find 
the substitution of a complete section, and in addition to the differences that 
affect the analytical text frame, already noted in the previous discussion, there 
are, as far as the MA version is concerned, major divergences in the bayt 
al-wasat/miydnkhdna and tashyVa/bdzgasht sections (and also some minor ones 
elsewhere). One interpretation might be that ‘ Abd al-Qadir al-Maraghl decided 
at this point to provide greater detail than before, but rather more likely is 
that he had either made gradual revisions to this part of the piece during the 
three years subsequent to the second JA holograph or simply preferred, when 
writing the MA, to substitute new material. We must also note the existence 
of minor discrepancies between the Oxford holograph of the MA (Ouseley 
264) and the printed edition, even though this is based on another holograph 
made in the same year. 

It could be claimed, however, that the most significant change of all is the 
complete omission of the setting of the mustazdd (here termed tarsV), only its 
rubd'T text being given. In a work surveying the same ground as the JA but 
more succintly, the selectivity necessitated by compression shows, in a clear 
demonstration of priorities, that so little importance is attached to recording 
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what is, from the point of view of composition, the most extended and complex 
section of the piece that it can be sacrificed, leaving no more than a curt verbal 
confirmation that a setting of this text has been added to the bdzgasht. 

Of the positive differences we may note, first, that two extraneous non-text 
syllables are inserted into the {tarTqa-i)jadwal after HI, and that the definitions 
of duration are not the same: 



T 


kullu subhin wa-kullu ish-raqi a ya 



tabki ^ayni bi-dam^ i mush taqi a ya 

Example 19 


But this is a relatively minor discrepancy when compared to the bayt 
al-wasaflmiyankhana, for here the nonsense syllable section is, without a word 
of explanation, omitted, while in contrast the third line of text has not the 
mysterious bare two notes of the earlier work but a complete setting, that 
transcribed by Land (ex. 10):^® 



il - la -'l-ha-bibu-'lladhi shughif-tu bi - hi 



fa-Mn-da-hu ruqyati wa-tir - ya-qi 

Example 20 


No less stark is the contrast in the tashyi'a/bazgasht, where we are presented 
with a new syllable section, again that transcribed by Land (ex. 11):^^ 



Example 21 


Apart from the varying interpretations of the size of the F-G versus A-Bf^ interval the only 
difference between this and ex. 10 is in the duration of the antepenultimate note. 

Again, interpretations of intonation apart, there is one difference of detail between this and 
ex. 11, concerning the identity of the penultimate note. Bf^ (equivalent to G in ex. 11) seems more 
likely, but it is possible that the Leiden MS has another reading. A more significant difference 
concerns duration: Land here opts for 1 =*h, having transcribed ex. 10 on the basis of 1 = J). 
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The later JA version 

Given such lack of uniformity between the holographs of these two works, 
we should not be surprised to find the further variety exhibited in 
Nuruosmaniye MS 3656, a copy of the JA dated 903/1498 (and, presumably, 
the one from which Rauf Yekta Bey made his transcription).^^ W^e are con¬ 
fronted here not with minor alterations readily explicable by scribal error, but 
with major and coherent discrepancies which, it may be suggested, can only 
be accounted for in one of two ways: either they result from conscious amend¬ 
ments by someone with specialist knowledge, the purpose presumably being 
to provide a more accurate account of the piece as known at the time, or they 
stem from yet one more version by ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Maraghl. The former 
would be unprecedented, and must be considered far less likely than the latter, 
in support of which we may also cite the presence of significant alterations to 
the text difficult to understand as other than deliberate revisions on the part 
of the author himself. 

The major discrepancies in the notation again concern the bayt 
al-wasat/miydnkhdna and subsequent sections. But we may begin by noting 
that the first section (tarTqa-i Jadwal) is simply omitted—^not only the notation 
but also the text, thus explaining why Rauf Yekta Bey should begin his 
transcription with the second rather than the first line of verse. However, the 
setting of H3 and H4 is introduced by the term dukhul, which in later song- 
text collections will indicate the point at which earlier material is to be repeated, 
so it is possible that the omission of HI and H2 is inadvertent rather than 
deliberate. Although there is no difference in the melodic outline, it may be 
observed that the definitions of duration differ both from those in the earlier 
JA version (ex. 14) and from those in the MA (ex. 19): for the first hemistich 
we have 26 time units as against 24 in the MA and for the second 26 as against 
24 in the earlier JA version and 30 in the MA. There is no sign of the extra 
syllables added to the end of each hemistich in the MA. 

The bayt al-wasat/miydnkhdna is not so labelled. Indeed, its onset is not 

signalled at all, the notation continuing beyond H3 and H4 in an unbroken 

block to include H5 and a nonsense-syllable passage. The lay-out is thus as in 

the earlier JA version (ex. 15), but the material is quite different: rather than 

the repeat of the first two notes of HI we have here contrast: the setting is 

again a stepwise descent, but placed in a higher register; and the following 

brief nonsense-syllable passage does not set the same sequence of syllables and 

exhibits no modulation.^^ After it comes the verbal instruction Vdda-i misrd' 

• 

‘ repeat of the hemistich ’ followed by a setting of H6 which is a repeat of that 
of H4. If, as seems the obvious interpretation, Vdda-i misrd^ is construed as 
equivalent to the Vdda-i tarJqa found in the other MSS (but absent from this 
one), that is, as no more than a heading for the repeat that concludes the bayt 
al-wasat/miydnkhdna, then this and what precedes is equivalent to exs. 14-16, 
merely substituting the text of the second line for that of the first given 
in ex. 14: 


Unless the new material it contains is prefigured in a revised version of the MA, for Rauf 
^^ta Bey had had a copy (see n. 32) of this in his possession since 1893 (Bardak9i, op. cit., 

A confusion of the earlier and later JA versions occurs in Words without songs (p. 219), 
where the description of the melodic outline relates to one and the definition of the mode to 
the other. 
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qad lasa^ at hayyatu '1-hawa kabdi fa-la tebibun laha wa-la raqi 



ilia '1-habi-bu 'lladhi shughiftu bihi ta na na na na na na na tanna - na 



fa-^ indahu ruqyati wa-tir - ya - - ql 


Example 22^^ 

Rauf Yekta Bey (ex. 12) assumes, rather, that it is an instruction to repeat the 
preceding misra\ H5, before proceeding to the written-out repeat of earlier 
material that follows it for the setting of H6, but against this may be argued 
not only the fact that it would be counter to ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Maraghfs usage 
with regard to section headings in the earlier version, but also that the resulting 
structure has no parallels in the later song-text anthologies. 

Equally far-reaching are the differences between this and the preceding 
versions in the tashyValbazgasht, where the nonsense syllable section is consid¬ 
erably longer than those given in exs. 17 and 21. It has some features in 
common with both, but is, if anything, rather more closely related to the latter, 
which suggests that the version of the JA from which this copy derives could 
be a later one, closer in time—and even, possibly, subsequent—to the composi¬ 
tion of the MA: 




ta na na ta na ni ta na ni 


ta na 



na ta na na na na na na na na na na 



ta na na ta na na na 

Example 23^^ 

The first bracket relates to a definition of duration (4) for which there is no corresponding 
pitch indication but, rather, a dash suggesting a link between the preceding and following As and, 
therefore, the likelihood that the same pitch is intended (together with the possibility that the 
duration might be a global one including that of the following note). A similar notation is used 
in the next line for fa~Hndahu\ the pitch is defined twice (for fa and Hndahu) with an intervening 
dash under which is written the global value 6. The second bracket reflects what is probably 
another global value, although there is no accompanying dash: 8 is written under the second B f 
and no duration is separately indicated for the two notes flanking it. 

As in the preceding example the bracket encloses three notes in relation to which there is 
only one indication of duration. In this case, however, there is a dash underlining the first two of 
the three, so that it is possible that the 8 time units specified apply only to these, leaving the final 
note without any indication of duration. 
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This section is followed by the heading tarsV dar hijdz ' embellishment in (the 
mode) hijdz\ the term tarsV being a further link with the MA: there is no 
reference to the equivalent term mustazdd used in the earlier JA holographs. 
As before, we have a setting of Persian verse which is a translation of the 
previous Arabic, but not only is the setting new, the verse itself is different, 
for this time it is the second, three-line version by Amir Sayyid Sharif which 
is set: 



har ki - ra zad - mar - i saw - da bar jigar 



na da - wa b^had na af - sun kar - gar 



hast - tir - yak-i tu di da - r-i ha-bib 



w-an te-bibi nist juz kar-i habib 



juz ha - bi - b-i u mudawa chun kunad 



zakhm chun u zad ham u af-sun ku-nad 

Example 24 


This has in common with the previous mustazdd (ex. 18) only the technical 
features of modulation and being through-composed. The piece ends, as before, 
with a repeat of the final hemistich of the previous material, but given here 
with a slight melodic variation: 



fa - ^ indahu ruqyati wa - tirya - qi 

Example 25 


Function 

A number of questions inevitably arise. To what extent is it valid to speak 
of versions of the same piece? To what extent can the melodic outline be related 
to the rhythmic cycle? By extension, to what extent are the above accurate, 
that is, full notations? In attempting to answer these, we may begin by reverting 
to the question of context and through that of function, defining as far as 
possible "Abd al-Qadir al-Maraghl’s purpose. This was most decidedly not to 
provide, either for contemporaries or for posterity, a model comprehensive 
notation from which the specifics of performance practice could be deduced. 
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As the notation is interwoven with a verbal account of structure it would 
nevertheless seem likely, even if the representation might well be a schematic 
abstract, that the piece itself is not just an elementary pedagogic creation but, 
at least in parts, something rather more typical of the repertoire. However, it 
is equally clear that notation is not the only point of the exercise: formal 
analysis is just as significant a part of the total account of the piece as is the 
specification of the particular pitches, durations and associated syllables which 
form a particular manifestation of a given section. Indeed, it could be claimed 
that, because of its wider validity, it is the account of the structure that is the 
more important, while the particular exemplification of it is random and 
contingent, and it would follow that we should not be surprised to find that 
the notation is sometimes sketchy and incomplete, hinting at the kind of material 
that might be expected to occur rather than attempting to give a precise and 
complete record of any one specific example. That such is not the primary aim 
is, indeed, made clear by the comment immediately following the notation in 
the JA, which explains that it was included for purposes of ‘ exemplification, 
instruction, comprehension and clarification ’ {bardyi tamthJl wa-ta'lTm wa-tafhTm 
wa-taw^h) and, further, by the fact that in both works the chapter continues 
with an analysis of various specific forms that contains no further examples of 
notation. It is evident, therefore, that we are dealing here neither with a detailed 
descriptive record of a particular composition by ‘Abd al-Qadir al-MaraghI 
himself nor with a prescriptive notation designed to serve as the basis for 
performance but, rather, with a notational sketch integrated into an account of 
the formal design of a typical vocal piece, so that the whole has an explicitly 
didactic, expository purpose, its generic aspect being further underlined by the 
heading, which refers not to one of the forms that will be defined below but 
simply to a tasnJf (‘composition’). Integrated as it is into an analysis of form, 
itself a prolegomenon to a survey of the various song types then in use, the 
notation has an air not merely of incompleteness, caused by the omission of 
specifications of duration from quite a considerable portion of the whole, but 
of casualness underlined by the mutability of its parts. We are confronted less 
with a single piece than a framework for many: the formal template remains 
constant, but virtually every element is, to a greater or lesser degree, variable. 

The part least subject to change, paradoxically but significantly, is the 
beginning, which is at the same time the most anonymous and hence imper¬ 
sonal. As we have seen, it presents us not with an individual composition, 
however formulaic, but a standard gambit in the theoretical literature, a 
mechanism having the function less of showing what a typical melody might 
be like than demonstrating the technique of translating sound into symbol. If 
here, then, ‘ Abd al-Qadir al-Maraghl is doing little more than utilizing material 
and a notational technique taken over from Safi al-Din al-UrmawI, it is likely 
that the emphasis and primary purpose of the section is to be sought, rather, 
in the verbal surround, where we are given an introduction and explanation 
of the technical terminology of formal structure—^precisely the area in which 
Safi al-DIn al-UrmawI’s account might be deemed insufficient. It is only when 
we come to the extra syllables inserted in the later account of this part in the 
MA that any variation is encountered, and it may well be that the change 
expresses neither greater precision of reading, nor the second thoughts of the 
composer but, rather, as an afterthought, exemplification of a particular tech¬ 
nique of composition discussed elsewhere in the text but not otherwise found 
in the representation of this particular piece, that is, the insertion of certain 
exclamatory particles or conventional words at appropriate points within the 
setting of the verse. 
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According to this view, if we are, in some sense, dealing with a kind of 
identikit assemblage of features, we may reasonably ask to what extent we are 
faced here with a piece that is either stylistically coherent or—however com¬ 
positional creativity is to be defined in an oral tradition—one that in any 
normal sense can be said to be by ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Maraghl. That it has 
elements taken from the common stock has already been noted, but it is also 
clear from the text that certain parts of the piece, even if their material might 
be casual and perfunctory, have been produced by ‘Abd al-Qadir al-MaraghI 
himself. In introducing the tashyVa/bazgasht in the MA, for example, he states 
that the use of the particular kind of phonetic material encountered is the 
result of a choice on his part,^"^ and we may note that it is precisely in areas 
not so obviously taken from the common stock that variation between the 
different versions is particularly marked. It reaches its greatest extent in the 
second or third thoughts enshrined in the later Nuruosmaniye copy, for here 
we have both a new setting of the bayt al-wasat/miydnkhana verse and, as an 
even more extreme substitution, a tarsV which differs in text as well as setting, 
appearing if anything to be a response to a request by the translator for 
inclusion. Considering together all the internal variations presented by the 
sources, it is difficult to resist the conclusion that we are presented not with a 
single composition in which various revisions have been made by ‘ Abd al-Qadir 
al-MaraghI but with an exemplary musical mobile, an assemblage of elements 
of heterogeneous origin most of which can be changed in more or less radical 
ways or even replaced altogether without invalidating the function of the 
whole, which is to illustrate the analysis of the various subdivisions of a typical 
composition: what is constant is neither the text nor the melodic/rhythmic 
configurations within each section but rather the morphology and order of 
presentation of the sections. The piece is generic, not specific, a formal rather 
than melodic prototype. 

Problems of duration 

It provides, nevertheless, historical evidence of obvious interest the signific¬ 
ance of which has not yet been assessed. But an essential preliminary to any 
interpretative strategy towards such a document is the establishment of as 
accurate a text as possible, and an attempt must now be made to make some 
sense of its rhythmic structure, even if it is clear from the outset that, in 
contrast to the melodic outlines of the various versions, which are relatively 
unproblematic, this is frequently impossible to reconstruct with any degree of 
certainty. For some passages no indication of duration whatsoever is given, 
while for others the total number of time units fails to correspond to a multiple 
of 12, as would be required if the melodic line were to cover fully, without 
initial, final or medial pauses, a given number of ramal cycles. This may be 
seen most readily from the version in which duration is most fully indicated, 
that in the MA. The number of time units in each of the sections is as follows: 


tarlqa-i jadwal 44 

tarlqa-i mafia* 44 

bayt al-wasat/miydnkhdna 52 

tasyPa/bdzgasht 42 


The simplest and at the same time most satisfactory way of accounting for 
this is to assume that there are, within each section, one or more unrecorded 
pauses. The evidence of the preceding notations of Safi al-Din al-UrmawI and 
Qutb al-Din al-ShlrazI confirms that such was, indeed, likely. It is true that 

ed. T. Binish, 102: amma inja alfaz-i naqarat-ra istVmal kardim. 
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Safi al-Din al-UrmawI provided 'Abd al-Qadir al-MaraghI with what is, for 
us, the unhelpful model of a system of notation that ostensibly records only 
sound, not silence, but the contrast between the instrumental and vocal versions 
he gives of the same two melodic prototypes points strongly in this direction, 
for whereas in both cases the plainer instrumental tarfqa outline is given with 
durational values that add up to exactly four complete rhythmic cycles,^^ the 
following vocal sawt equivalent is not: in the first case each hemistich has 
assigned to it, in the majority of MSS, 50 time units, while in the second the 
most likely corresponding figures are 48 for HI and H3 and 52 for H2 and 
H4. Assuming that the full ramal cycle is sustained throughout and that the 
recurrence of the melody repeated for H2, H3 and H4 in the first example and 
for the second line in the second always commences at the same point in the 
cycle, pauses to the value of 10 time units need to be distributed over each 
hemistich of the first example and of 8 over each line of the second. But even 
if the assumption of parallelism of distribution is abandoned because of the 
suspiciously high proportion of pauses to which it leads, a minimum of four 
time units still needs to be added in both examples to avoid ending with 
incomplete cycles. Such internal evidence justifies similar conclusions being 
reached with regard to the durational totals supplied by ‘Abd al-Qadir 
al-Maraghl. 

With neither theorist, however, is there any indication as to where the pauses 
should be placed. In Safi al-Din al-UrmawI’s second example it would be 
difficult to resist the temptation to consider HI and H3, with 48 time units each, 
as parallel and indivisible blocks, thereby leaving four extra time units to be 
added before, within or after each of H2 and H4, and confirmation that all 
three positions are theoretically possible is provided by Qutb al-DIn al-ShlrazI, 
whose system of notation mercifully shows not only the exact duration but also 
the precise location of pauses: the piece he records starts with the second rather 
than the first time unit of a cycle, while it ends with time unit 10 of the final 
cycle (of 16), and within the setting there are pauses after each hemistich (of 
one or two time units) and within the areas of both verse (a half or one) and 
nonsense syllables (one or two). The longest uninterrupted stretch before a 
pause is of 38 time units. Such evidence suggests a virtually infinite number of 
possibilities for the number, position and individual duration of the pauses 
required to round up 'Abd al-Qadir al-Maraghl’s vocal notation. 

No further insights are to be gained from BinaT’s naqsh (ex. 30). This 
begins, like Qutb al-Din al-Shlrazfs qawl, on the second time unit of a 16 
time-unit cycle, but thereafter seems to proceed without pauses (at least the 
notation makes perfect sense so). But as BinaT is quite specific, in his following 
comments, that beginning on the second time unit is a feature of pieces in the 
naqsh form and the mukhammas rhythmic cycle it follows that, even if not 
necessarily restricted only to this particular combination, it is not a universal 
feature, while the lack of any apparent need for the insertion of a pause at a 
later point suggests that a different notational convention has been adopted, 
the time of any breath-pauses being included within the duration assigned to 
the longer phrase-final pitches. Rather, recourse must be had in the first 
instance to the internal evidence of' Abd al-Qadir al-Maraghl’s own notations, 
and we may consider first not the opening formula, which might well conceal 


As is also the case in ‘Abd al-QMir al-Maraghi’s second tariqa notation based on them (ex. 
7), while the first (ex. 6) spans exactly two rhythmic cycles. 

In the light of this difficulty the (not very convincing) suggestion is made in Modal system 
(p. 222) that an underlying half cycle unit might be postulated, thus reducing the number required 
to two time units per hemistich in the first example. 
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more than it reveals, but the tashyVa/bazgasht of the MA version (ex. 21), a 
section fully notated for duration as well as pitch. It begins with a sequential 
repeat of a phrase covering 12 time units, and it would be perverse not to 
regard this as a precise notation of two full cycles. We might reasonably expect 
that the remainder of the section would be recorded with equal accuracy but 
there are, unfortunately, textual differences, with the Blnish edition having 
notes to a total of 17 time units while the Oxford holograph has 18. The latter 
is to be preferred, as much for melodic as for arithmetic reasons, since the 
final descending line ends there on a modally convincing cadence A, while in 
the former, from which the possibihty of editorial error cannot be wholly 
excluded, we have in place of e d c Bf^ A the far less persuasive e d d c If 
we are then guided by the rhythmic configuration of the first 12 of the 18 time 
units, which is identical to that of the preceding material, it would follow that 
the most obvious position for the pause is at the end of the section. For the 
other two sections of the piece, however, it is impossible to put forward any 
one rhythmic interpretation with confidence. In both, the parallel melodic 
treatment of the two hemistichs fails to be matched by rhythmic parallelism, 
either with regard to the duration of equivalent notes or to the total for each 
half, and what is suggested here is, therefore, merely one among a large number 
of feasible versions. In the bayt al-wasaflmiyankhana as presented in ex. 20, 
for example, the total number of time units is 53, so that a further seven are 
needed as a minimum addition to complete five ramal cycles, and these could 
be distributed in many ways. Both here and in the tarJqaA jadwal it is assumed 
as more likely than not that the final note with a duration of 12 time units 
occupies a complete rhythmic cycle, and that the most probable position for 
some or all of the time units that must be added is between the two hemistichs. 
We have, accordingly: 


tariqa-i jadwal (and tariqa-i matla') 






E? 











kullusubhin wa-kullu ish - raq! a ya 

qad lasa^ at hayyatu '1 - hawa kabdl 





r 





1 


SBSS 




1 


mmm 




u 


tabki ^ ayni bi-dam^ i mush - taqi a ya 

fa-la tebibun laha wa-la raqi 


bayt al-wasat / miyankhana 




















bbbbh 




9 ) 

, 1 

1 1 

1 


fa-^ indahu ruqyati wa - tiryaqi a ya 
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tashyfa / bazgasht 















tan ta na dir di - ru na tan tan tan tann na 



ta - na - n ta - na - n ta na na ta - na - n ta - na - n ta na na 


0 ^ 


-r 




K 





■■■■ 




-' 

— 


- 1 


-u 


fa-^ indahu ruqyati wa - tiryaqi a ya 


Example 26 

Notated with a precision equal to that of the tashyVajbazgasht of the MA 
version is, in the Bodleian holograph of the JA, the mustazad (ex. 18), where 
the total number of time units given for each hemistich is 42, 38,^^ 34 and 38, 
yielding a total of 152, so that pauses need to be added at least to the value 
of four time units.^® Against arbitrary editorial placement of these may be 
argued parallelism of structure, at least to the extent that each hemistich ends 
with a note of 10 time units duration; but if this note is placed, accordingly, 
at the same point in each cycle the total pause length will need to be increased 
considerably, for whatever the point chosen H2, which covers 38 time units, 
will require pauses to the value of ten time units to complete four cycles, and 
comparison with earlier practice as recorded by Qutb al-DIn al-ShlrazI would 
suggest that this is an unusually high total. Matters are eased somewhat if we 
take the line rather than the hemistich as the unit in which the placing of the 
final note should be the same (as with Qutb al-DIn al-ShlrazT), for the sum of 
each is 80 and 72 respectively and it would then be possible to have no pause 
at all in the second line (or assume, rather, that here, as later with Bina’I, 
breath pauses are included within the durations assigned to the longer notes) 
and allot the minimum pause requirement to the first, so that the long final 
note of H2 will terminate the seventh cycle. The assumption that breath pauses 
are built in has as a logical consequence that the extra four time units required 
should be placed at the beginning of the first cycle, a position which has two 
incidental merits: it causes the long final note of HI to appear at the same 
point in the cycle as that of H3, and results in the beginning of cycle 6 
coinciding with the dot in H2 of the Nuruosmaniye holograph, tentatively 
identified above as a possible indication of punctuation corresponding to a 
cycle onset. 

In the preceding tashyVa/bazgasht (ex. 15) duration is only indicated for 
the last seven notes. These suggest that there may have been a conventional 
correlation between syllable length and duration in nonsense-syllable passages, 
short syllables {ta, na) being assigned one time unit, long syllables normally 
two {nan) but possibly three (fan). If so, it could be argued that it is the 
inclusion of specifications of duration for these last seven notes that is surpris¬ 
ing—because unnecessary—rather than their omission from the remainder of 


That is, if we adopt the 3 + 3 definition of durational values in H2 in the later holograph, 
Nuruosmaniye MS 3644. 

Discounting the one note without an assigned duration (in HI). To be assumed is a 
fractional short value to be subtracted from that of the preceding or following note. 
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the section. However, there is no reason to expect that "Abd al-Qadir 
al-Maraghl should be conscientiously observing strict rules in his notations, 
and the two parallel passages in the other versions (exs. 21 and 23) provide, 
in this regard, conflicting evidence. The former strongly supports the supposi¬ 
tion of a standard relationship of one time unit to a short syllable and two to 
a long (even if it is not consistent throughout, there being one instance of a 
long syllable set to a single time unit). The latter, however, has for the greater 
part of its length only notes of two time units duration, irrespective of whether 
the syllable is short or long (even if it is also the case that all the four notes 
of longer duration are associated with long syllables). But both show internal 
consistency and exhibit sequential parallelism, and if we assume that the same 
characteristics are likely to be present here too we may proceed on the basis 
that the long-short distinction obtains throughout, thereby producing, given a 
strictly proportional increase in duration for any pitch associated with more 
than one syllable, a version that is seemingly straightforward, covering exactly 
four cycles before reaching the notes for which the duration is given. The sum 
total for these is, however, 13 rather than 12 time units, and assuming that 
the inconsistent three time units rather than the expected two assigned to the 
final syllable (fan) is deliberate, we may prefer to interpret, rather, the onset 
of the indication of duration as marking the other point where predictability 
is disturbed, in this instance by subtracting the first time unit specified from 
the expected three for the preceding tana. 

The two pitches indicated as the verse setting of the bayt al-wasatj 
miyankhana have been discussed above (under ‘ Textual surround: formal ana¬ 
lysis’). They are followed by a brief nonsense-syllable section for which no 
durational values are indicated. There are 16 syllables, all long, to 16 pitches, 
and although at the beginning they are clearly not vertically aligned, there 
seems little point in speculating whether this meant that there was not a 
straightforward one-to-one matching of syllables and notes. If the logic of the 
tashyVa/bazgasht is applied here and each note assumed to be of two time 
units duration then a pause (or pauses) to the value of four time units will 
need to be added. But the uncertainties are such that it is hardly worthwhile 
trying to justify one possible version over another, and that presented here is 
no more than guesswork. Similarly with the tanqa-i jadwal (ex. 14), where the 
most important point to note is that although the same pitches are used as in 
ex. 19 (and ex. 26) ^Abd al-Qadir al-MaraghI himself gives both a different 
alignment of text to pitch (omitting the two nonsense syllables assigned in ex. 
19 to the last note in each hemistich) and different definitions of duration for 
the penultimate note in HI and the final note in H2, with the result that the 
totals for each are 26 and 24 time units respectively, as compared with 24 and 
30 in ex. 19. Thus whereas it was possible, in suggesting a version relating to 
the MA notation, to assume that the setting of HI was exactly two cycles in 
length, here it is H2 that can be fitted neatly into this mould, and the number 
of time units that have to be added rises to ten. Their positioning becomes, 
therefore, even more unpredictable, and although it is not objectionable in 
principle to conclude that the two versions have different distributions of the 
same melodic material in relation to the rhythmic cycle—given that the formu¬ 
laic nature of that material would imply not merely anonymity but composi¬ 
tional freedom with regard to its rhythmic utilization—it has to be conceded 
that whatever distribution is proposed lacks any secure textual foundation. 
With these caveats we may suggest, as a version that is obliged to rely far too 
heavily on editorial intervention in its first two sections, but perhaps less so 
thereafter, the following: 
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tariqa-i jadwal (and tariqa-i mafia') 



kullu subhin wa-kullu ish-ra 
qad lasa^ at hay-yatu'l - hawa kab 



qi tabki ^ ayni bi-dam M mush-ta - qi 

di fa-la tobi - bun laha wa-la ra - qi 


bayt al-wasat / miyankhana 



fa-Mndahu ruqyati wa-tir - - ya - - qi 

tashyVa j bdzgasht 



tan tan tan tan tan tan tan tan tan tananan tan 



tanan tanan tanan tana tanan tanan tanan tana ta - 



mustazad 



di na - ku - na - 'ad fu - sun - ga - r-i cha 
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fa-Mndahu ruqyati wa-tir - ya - - qi 

Example 27 

Similar problems beset any attempt at reconstruction from the third version, 
that in the later Nuruosmaniye MS 3656. In the first part, marked dukhul and 
presumably identical with the missing setting of HI and H2, the total for each 
hemistich is now the same, but is 26 rather than 24 time units. We are thus 
obliged either to add (at least) eight time units to complete (at least) five cycles 
or, as seemingly with Rauf Yekta Bey, to assume scribal error. Because the 
eight defining the time units allotted to the last note of H4 (the other three 
being of six time units) is repeated later it is difficult to regard it as other than 
intentional, so that it would be preferable not to substitute six here but, if 
anything, to assume that the preceding six is a mistake for an original four, 
thus yielding a rhythmic distribution identical to that of HI in the MA version. 
Here, however, the option has been taken of accepting the text as it stands 
and adding the eight missing time units. The same choice has to be made in 
the following bayt al-wasat/miydnkhdna, where the nonsense-syllable passage 
is defined as one time unit longer than a cycle, but here the notational conven¬ 
tions employed at the end give some ground for arguing that an extra time 
unit could have been smuggled in,^^ and this time emendation has been pre¬ 
ferred to the otherwise necessary addition of pauses to the value of 11 time 
units. As already mentioned, the tashyVa/bdzgasht is characterized by a regular 
flow of notes with a duration of two time units, but the total duration again 
fails to coincide with a multiple of the 12 time-unit ramal cycle. The version 
proposed assigns the same durational values to the three final long syllables^^ 
as are given in the original to the three equivalent medial long syllables, and 
assumes that each group of three occupies a single rhythmic cycle. For the first 
group this position is achieved by discarding (on grounds of dittography) the 
first note of the immediately preceding A GUr pair (to which, uniquely, only 


See n. 62 to ex. 22. 
See n. 63 to ex. 23. 
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one text syllable corresponds), for the second by inserting pauses to the value 
of six time units. 

In the following mustazad both H3 and H6 are fully notated, and it is with 
some relief that we find in both that the total is exactly equivalent to two 
ramal cycles. Durational values have been supplied for the other hemistichs 
on the basis that they, too, are conceived in terms of settings spanning precisely 
two rhythmic cycles, and the internal allocation of note lengths gives heed to 
the vertical alignment of note to text in the original. We thus have in all: 


(tariqa-i jadwal and) dukhul ( = tariqa-i mafia") 



HHI ^) ^PW1) VHV 














kullu subhin wa-kullu ishra - qi _ 

rad lasa^ at hayyatu '1 - hawa kabdi 
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- —- 


^SBBBSSB 


1 

1 


^ ^ 1 

1 


tabki ‘ ayni bi-dam-^ i mushta - qi 

fa-la tebibun laha wa-la raqi 


{bayt al-wasat / miyankhana) 
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li 

li 


ilia '1-habi-bu 'lladhi shughiftu bihi ta na na na na na 


wmm j 

■ ■■■ 
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^^BBHBBBBI 

^bhb^^bhbbh^h 

bb 


^BBj^B^HH^B^^^^mflBKI^I^^BBBHBHHIi 

WSSL-i 

■ 

— BF^. 
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BBj 





t; 


na na tannana fa-^ indahu ruqyati wa-tirya - qi 

tashyfa / bdzgasht 

ta na ni ta na ni ta na na ta na ni 




tarsT (=mustazad) 
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BB^jBBIBB 


^BBS 

bbbsbbs 

BBBIhBS^S 
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BBSS 

BBBBSS 

s^BBB^BS 

StCi’S 

■BiBS 
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BB^^bs 



bar ki - ra zad_ mar-i saw - da bar jigar 
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55 












IHI 









w-an tebibi nist juz kar-i habib 


_A_1_1_1 

1 1 

1 






1 






-IT-' 

' -- 



juz ha - bi - b-i u mudawa chun kunad 


ti _1_1_1_1_1_ 1 

1 _k_k_ 








^mmmm . 
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3. Bina 's notation 
Context 

The other example to be considered here occupies a similar place in a 
similar work, a treatise which is generally derivative but, quite exceptionally, 
includes the notation of a song which is more than a mere skeleton, even if it 
professedly serves the same purpose of demonstration as earlier notations. The 
work in question, the Risala dar musiqi of BinaT (d. 1513), survives in a 
holograph, dated in the colophon to 7 dhu 1-hijja 888/6.1.1484, which was 
published in facsimile in 1368sh/1990.^^ Hitherto unknown, it has remained in 
private hands, and there is, as a result, no tradition of previous scholarship to 
take account of in attempting to arrive at an adequate transcription.^^ 

Reference has already been made to the piece it contains in the above 
discussion, but its importance is intrinsic, not ancillary. Indeed, it may be 


By the Markaz-i nashr-i danishgdhT, Tehran. 

The writer identifies himself (p. 2) as * AIT b. Muhammad al-Mi*mar al-mushtahir bi ’1-Bina’i (or; 
al-Banna’I). He may be identified with KamM al-DIn Shir *A1T b. Muhammad Bina’T HarawT, a 
poet, historian and musician sometime active at the Timurid court in Herat but for long periods 
forced to seek patronage elsewhere. The present work was written while he was attached to the 
Aq Qoyunlu Sultan Ya*qub. J. Becka (in J. Rypka, History of Iranian literature, Dordrecht: D. 
Reidel,_ 1968, 497-500) mentions his treatises on music as not having survived. On Bina’I and 
Nawa’i see M. E. Subtelny, ‘ Scenes from the literary life of Timurid Herat ’ in R. M. Savory and 
D. Agius (ed.). Logos islamikos: studia islamica in honorem Georgii Michaelis Wickens (Papers in 
medieval studies, 6, Toronto: Pontifical Institute of Medieval Studies, 1984), 137-55 (at pp. 147-8). 

The manuscript is in the private possession of Dr. Yusuf NayyirT, and there is no mention 
of it in M. T. Danishpazhuh, ‘Sad u sT and athar-i farsi dar musTql’, Hunar wa-Mardum, 94 
(Aug. 1970), 23-44; 100 (Feb. 1971), 24-27. 
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regarded, precisely to the extent that it is relatively unproblematic, at least as 
far as its pitch outline is concerned, as a more revelatory document than the 
notations of ‘Abd al-Qadir al-MaraghI on which it might conceivably be used 
to shed some light; and to its obvious initial advantage, for purposes of 
transcription, of being written with exemplary precision may be added the 
negative virtue that there are no other MSS with textual variants to complicate 
matters. It is, further, significant for being the earliest record of a song in 
the important naqsh form, one that still survives, albeit much altered, in the 
classical Turkish repertoire, and one that will not be notated again until the 
middle of the seventeenth century. 

BinaT employs exactly the same technique as his mentors Safi al-Dln 
al-UrmawI and "Abd al-Qadir al-MaraghI: letters define pitch, numerals dura¬ 
tion. His notation is, therefore, subject to the same constraints: there is no 
indication of dynamics, expression or timbre, and no hint as to the type of 
accompaniment that might have been supplied by either melody or percussion 
instruments. We are presented, in relation to a single melodic line, solely with 
the parameters of pitch and duration, but although these are very clearly 
delineated there remains the problem that their relationship to the text set is 
not immediately obvious. 

The context in which the piece appears is familiar. It occurs in the penu¬ 
ltimate chapter, the purpose of which is to provide ‘guidance in how to produce 
melodies from the divisions of a string’ {dar irshad bi-kayfiyyat-i tariq-i 
istikhrdj-i alhdn az ajzd-yi watar). It proceeds to give the beginner advice on 
developing basic technique and then shows how the mapping of the melody 
on the frets can be represented in notation, stating that this can be used for 
purposes of transmission, with stress, interestingly, being laid on accuracy— 
the piece is transmitted precisely as the composer committed it to writing 
(istikhrdj kunad chundnchi sdkhta-yi musannif-i an bashad bUld ziyada 
wa-nuqsdn). In exemplification we are then presented with a block of notation 
consisting of what at first sight appears to be a setting of a single line of 
Persian verse with each hemistich having a separate setting: 

nJst ghayr az tu murad-i dil-i bJ-hdsil-i md 

garchi hdsil nashawad az tu murad-i dil-i md 

My profitless heart desires nothing but you, 

although I do not gain my heart’s desire from you. 

followed by three further lines of symbols for pitch and duration devoid of 
any text, whether verse or nonsense syllables. There is no structural analysis 
and internal sections are not marked. The following passage, with which the 
chapter ends, does, however, provide some useful practical information. We 
are told, first, that the mode of the piece is Hrdq, the pitch set of which Bina’I 
had earlier defined as:^^ 


pp. 53, 67, 70. The argument is put forward in Modal system (pp. 27-9) that, in general, 
the theoretical division of the upper wholetone of an octave scale is misleading, and that the pitch 
which in other contexts might be transcribed as df^ should here have the value As far as Hrdq 
is concerned this value is confirmed by Qutb al-Dm al-ShTrazT {Modal system, 66), who gives 
ratios dividing the upper whole tone into two intervals of 119 and 85 cents respectively, and by 
Bina’T himself (p. 67), for whom they are slightly closer together in size, the ratios cited being 
16:15 (112 cents) and 20:19 (88 cents). These add up to marginally less than a wholetone (BinaTs 
ratios elsewhere contain some obvious blunders, so this need occasion no great surprise), but the 
message is clear: the upper whole tone in *irdq was divided into two slightly unequal semitones, 
the larger being below the smaller. 
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Example 29 



and also that it ‘contains some progressions’ (mushtamil bar ba"<M intiqalat). 
But rather more important, indeed vital for establishing an accurate transcrip¬ 
tion, is the next sentence. This first defines the rhythmic cycle as mukhammas, 
which, according to BinaT, consists of 16 time units symbolized as tan tananan 
tan tananan tananan^ suggesting an internal structure of 2+4+ 2 + 4+4,and 
then adds the crucial information that the melody begins not with the first 
time unit of the cycle but with the second.^^ As there is no symbol for a rest 
corresponding to this initial silent time unit it might be anticipated that other 
unmarked pauses could well occur elsewhere, but given only a necessary 
emendation of the duration of one note in the fifth line the notation is thereafter 
coherent and convincing without any further rests needing to be inserted: once 
the position of the first note is known the remaining values can be seen to fit 
the structure of the cycle perfectly. It appears, therefore, that BinaT adopted 
the different convention of including whatever breath pauses were needed 
within the given (longer) note values. 

If BinaT’s technique of recording pitch and duration is familiar and effici¬ 
ently used, and the verbal surround gives specific pointers to the identity of 
mode, rhythmic cycle and the point in the cycle at which the melody begins, 
transcribing this particular piece would seem, particularly after the multiple 
and frequently insoluble difficulties presented by ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Maraghl’s 
notations, to be a quite mechanical and refreshingly straightforward task. 
There are, however, two major problems, which concern (i) whether the piece 
as presented (ex. 30) is complete or not and (ii) the relationship between 
melody and text. For both, the editorial decisions taken are reflected in the 
material included in brackets. 


Problems of transcription: (i) completion 

The original notation ends at the second time unit of cycle 10, and at first 
sight appears incomplete, tailing off in mid section, almost as if the author 
had simply grown tired of the exercise or had decided arbitrarily, sufficient 
exemplification having been given, not to add any more. But far more likely 
is the supposition that the piece is indeed complete, and that the remainder 
must consist of the repetition of earlier material. No other cycle has an 
at time unit 2 (or an Ef or G at time unit 3) to provide an obvious continuation, 
but the F:}h at time unit 12 in cycle 2 has written above it, in reduced size, 
two letters which might conceivably be read as sr but are more probably sh. 
These are possibly to be understood as an abbreviation, although of what is 
not clear, or alternatively as numerals: the combined value of sh is 95, and it 
may not be fortuitous that this is the sum of the last two notes of line 1 (they 
are written over the penultimate note) added to the total of 93 pitch symbols 
in the notation as a whole. But whatever the correct interpretation it seems 
difficult to explain their presence, assuming it not to be gratuitous, as other 
than an indication of the onset of repetition. To this may be added the fact 


Different, therefore, from that recorded by "Abd al-Qadir al-MaraghI (see n. 18), which is 
repeated by BinaTs contemporary al-Ladhiqi (D’Erlanger, op. cit., 4, 474). But this version is 
not peculiar to Bina’I, for it is also given by another contemporary, *AlIshah b. Buka Awbahl 
(Muqaddima-i usul, MS Istanbul Universitesi Kutuphanesi F 1079, 73). 

This is stated (p. 125) to be a convention of naqsh pieces in the mukhammas rhythmic cycle 
setting a text in the ramal metre. 
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Example 30^^ 


^ The note in cycle 7 marked by an asterisk is given, in the original, the duration 2 rather 
than the 1 assigned to it here. It is difficult to see this as other than an obvious blunder. To say 
that it would destroy what appears to be a clearly intended symmetry in rhythmic articulation 
might be regarded as insufficient grounds for emendation, but there is also a more objective 
reason for considering it potentially wrong, namely, that the line in which it occurs infringes the 
spatial lo^c established by the first three lines, each of which covers exactly two cycles, with 
the third, indeed, being extended, in order to do so, beyond the frame into the margin. But the 
arithmetic argument does not of itself identify this particular note as the one that breaks the 
rules, for there are two others in the line of two time units duration. It will be seen, however, that 
the first of these is slightly unusual in the angle of its stem, and it may be suggested as the most 
likely explanation that it was first written as 1 and then later corrected to 2 but that, by oversight, 
the compensatory correction to the note emended was omitted. 

In cycle 9 the note marked by an asterisk has been transcribed as df^ rather than c# because 
of its proximity to the intrusive ej^. The latter indicates a modulation in the context of which df^ 
is the more appropriate equivalent. 
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that the division of one pitch into separate durations of 6 and 8 time units 
respectively, which seems less than wholly necessary in the context of cycles 3 
and 4 (where 4+10 might commend itself), now becomes, in cycle 11, com¬ 
pletely natural when set against the underlying subdivisions of the cycle. 
Unfortunately, no comparable sign marks the end of the piece, so that in 
support of the point chosen can be cited only the internal logic of these two 
long-held notes that now terminate a cycle: rhythmic displacement means that 
either of the other possible cadence notes (in cycles 6 and 8) would occupy 
time units 3-6, and although this position cannot be dismissed as impossible 
it certainly seems less likely, especially when contrasted with their earlier cycle- 
final position. 

Problems of transcription: (ii) form 

Much more difficult is justification of the other editorial intervention, the 
bracketed repeat sign after cycle 2 (or, rather, the particular layout adopted 
for the verse, of which it is a reflex). At issue, fundamentally, are questions of 
form, for what is problematic in this piece is not, as with "Abd al-Qadir 
al-MaraghI, the mapping of melody onto rhythmic cycle, but the distribution 
of the verse syllables in relation to the totality of what is notated, and the 
presentation adopted here, which restricts the setting of HI to cycles 1 and 2, 
and assumes the repetition of these for H2, is not determined by unequivocal 
markers in the original text but results, rather, from a particular view of the 
structure of the whole. The transcription thus embodies an interpretation which 
accepts, first, the lay-out of the original in its very approximate alignment of 
the text of HI with the line of notation written below, and then assumes that 
the following entry, H2, was sung to the same melody rather than to that 
represented in the second line of notation, which is written beneath it. The 
remaining four lines have to be viewed, accordingly, as belonging to another 
section of the piece, or at least as being supplementary to the text setting 
proper. But no further text (whether verse or nonsense syllables) is given for 
this remainder, which consists of up to nine cycles as against the two assigned 
to the verse, and it would be perfectly proper to argue that such absence is by 
itself sufficient to invalidate this interpretation: there is no other example of a 
notation, however vague and imprecise it might be, that omits the text set, 
and song-text collections bear abundant witness that in the sixteenth century 
the strings of nonsense syllables that could constitute whole sections were just 
as textually stable as the verse. Accordingly, it may be urged that all, rather 
than just a small portion, of the melodic material should relate to the verse. 

The available accounts of the structure of the naqsh form may also be cited 
in favour of this conclusion. It is first described by " Abd al-QMir al-Maraghl,^^ 
for whom it resembles the first section {mafia') of the more extended 'amal 
form: it contains neither a (contrastive) sawt al-wasat { = bayt al-wasat/ 
miyankhana) nor a tashyVa (Jbazgasht) and appears, therefore, to have been 
akin to the sawt as represented in Safi al-DIn al-UrmawI’s notations, consisting 
of no more than a setting of a single hemistich—or, according to ‘Abd al-Qadir 
al-Maraghfs definition, line—repeated (with, possibly, some slight melodic 
variation) for each subsequent one. The close relationship between the two 
forms is emphasized by BinalT himself, for he states that they are differentiated 


But in neither the JA nor the MA, where the lists and descriptions of forms contain no 
mention of it. His account comes, rather, in the Fawa’id-i 'ashara, Nuruosmaniye MS 3651, fol. 
95a. Words without songs (p. 215) erroneously cites as the first theorist to describe this form 
al-Shirwanl, whose definition simply reproduces the slightly earlier one of *Abd al-Qadir 
al-Maraghl. 
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solely by degrees of refinement:^® structurally the naqsh is like the sawt, which 
is defined as a verse setting consisting of a single repeated section {sawt lahnT 
buwad maqrun bi-shVr wa-dn-rd yak khdna buwad mukarrar), and there seems 
to be no immediate justification for not accepting that the notation represents 
just such a structure. But from this it follows that the whole piece will be either 
a setting of HI, to be repeated for H2, or a setting of the whole line, and each 
conclusion is fraught with difficulties. 

The problem in the first case is not the impossibility of determining the 
precise relationship of text to melody—a merely fortuitous inconvenience 
contigent upon the particular technique of presentation adopted—but the 
extreme and, it may be argued, excessively melismatic nature of the setting 
that would result. 95 pitch changes would need to be distributed over 14 
syllables, a ratio of nearly 7 to 1 which could only be lowered if we assume 
textual repetition in parallel with the melodic repetition of cycles 10 and 11. 
But the (very slight) reduction that would be brought about by setting aside 
the last 9 pitch changes cannot in fact be achieved, for if the whole piece is a 
setting of HI such repetition, assuming it to be of the end of the hemistich, 
would mean that all of the long passage from time unit 11 in cycle 4 to time 
unit 1 in cycle 10 would again be extraneous to the setting or, at best, a vast 
melismatic extension of the final syllable interposed before the onset of repeti¬ 
tion. It may also be observed that this reading would make no sense of the 
clear stylistic divide between cycles 1-4, characterized by rhythmic displace¬ 
ment, and cycles 5-11, dominated by end-stopped symmetry. We may consider, 
finally, the visual presentation. If BinaT did not intend to align, however 
approximately, the syllables of HI with the notes setting them, one might have 
expected, supposing the whole piece as notated to relate to a single hemistich, 
that H2 would have been added after the block of notation or before it, 
immediately beneath HI, rather than being inserted, as it is, between the first 
and second lines of notation. 

The problems in the second case are of a different order. Although (but 
equally incidentally) the relationship of text to melody would again be impossible 
to determine if the whole line were to be distributed over all 11 cycles, it can 
hardly be argued that the character of the setting would be excessively meUsmatic. 
Even if one tried to make sense of the otherwise arbitrary-seeming division 
between the two successive long-held notes in cycles 3 and 4 not by referring to 
the reconstructed end of the piece but by assigning one to the end of HI and 
the other to the beginning of H2 (in which case the final eight time units of 
cycle 11 might be converted into a rest) and thus making the setting asymmet¬ 
rical, with H2 taking up eight of the eleven cycles, it would still be the case that 
with a possible 73 pitch changes to 15 syllables the setting of H2 would be on 
average less melismatic than the setting of H2 in Qutb al-Dm al-Shir^s example 
of notation, which contains no fewer than 83 pitch changes to 12 syllables with, 
moreover, an extremely irregular distribution. It would, however, represent a 
more unequal division of the whole (in Qutb al-DIn al-Shlr^Fs example H2 
covers six cycles, HI three and half) and if we accept the implication of the 
rather spaced-out letters in murdd-i dil, which is that, at least approximately, 
the verse text is in fact aligned with its setting, the division between HI and H2 
would need to be moved back, thus exacerbating the imbalance between the 
material allotted to the two hemistichs, HI now having just two cycles to the 
nine of H2. Reference to the overall visual presentation also supports this 
division, for if the complete piece relates to the whole verse the position of H2 

p. 126 {Words without songs, 216). 
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between the first and second lines of notation would otherwise be illogical. It 
may be observed, further, that this interpretation is also afflicted by the problem 
of the stylistic divide: there is no similar cleavage in Qutb al-Din al-Shir^Fs 
notation, where H2 might be described in terms of an elaboration of the text¬ 
setting techniques deployed in HI. We may adduce, finally, the crucial point 
that according to this reading the notation fails to conform to the fundamental 
premiss of the argument, namely that it should not diverge from the verbal 
description of the form, for there is no text beyond the line given and therefore 
no possibility of repetition (except with the same text). 

Rejection of these two possibilities requires in their place interpretations 
that also fail to correspond to a narrow reading of the description, but by 
making the quite different assumption that not all the piece relates to the verse 
given. Here a further possibility to be taken into consideration is that if the 
setting of HI consists of cycles 1 and 2, then that of H2 should likewise consist 
of cycles 3 and 4, that is, of (all and only) the line of notation immediately 
following it. The problem now is not the logic of the argument, but the nature 
of the verse setting that would ensue, for while that of HI looks quite convin¬ 
cing, ending on a note that is melodically phrase final, of relatively long 
duration, positioned so as to occupy the final segment of the cycle, and modally 
prominent, that of H2 would not: the 6 followed by 8 time-unit division of a 
single pitch seems unconvincing in relation to the word segmentation and, 
more worryingly, there is no final cadence to mark the end of the hemistich, 
which is at the same time a presumed section boundary. The setting of the 
long final syllable seems to be quite inconsequential: cycle 8 (or 6) looks a 
much more likely candidate to end a section than cycle 4. 

But whatever the precise distribution of the verse, internal differentiation 
would certainly support the notion of a (contrastive) formal division, even 
though there is no mention of this in the theoretical literature. Contrast is 
provided, despite the later increase in range, not so much by changes in contour 
as by a marked divergence in the degree of melodic-rhythmic congruence. 
There is a clear shift from the lack of such congruence in cycles 1-4, which 
are characterized, rather, by abrupt contrasts of note length and, in particular, 
by a high proportion of pitches of extremely long duration (5, 6 and even 8 
time units), to a more even pulse thereafter and, in particular, to the regular 
matching of the melody to the internal divisions in cycles 5-8, in each of which 
a single pitch fills the last segment of four time units and no note is tied across 
any of the internal segment divisions (to which may be added the symmetry 
of the rising and falling halves of cycle 9, so that cycle 10 begins with the same 
note as 9). One may note, further, the internally balanced a + b + c + b structure 
of the four cycles, which contrast markedly (and, it may be assumed, deliber¬ 
ately) with the cultivated asymmetry of cycles 1-3 in which the same melodic 
figure creates a pattern of tension and resolution by beginning successively on 
what may be expressed as time units 1 + 1, 1 — 1 and 1. On balance, therefore, 
the internal evidence suggests that the piece falls into two contrasting sections, 
the division between them most probably being situated between time units 10 
and 11 of cycle 4, so that the repeated material at the end brings the second 
section to the same conclusion as the first. An obvious assumption would be 
that if the passage from time unit 11 in cycle 4 to time unit 6 in cycle 10 did 
not form part of the text setting it was sung principally to nonsense syllables. 
Accepting as, on balance, most likely that the verse setting did not extend 
beyond the one line of notation written beneath HI, this still leaves cycle 3 
and the first 10 time units of cycle 4 (together with their repeat at the end of 
the second section) unaccounted for, and one might suggest, taking into 
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account the evidence of a possibly contemporary song-text collection,that 
word elements such as an, mJr-i man and yar might have been used in addition 
to the dost, Jan, shawqi and mahbiib mentioned by ‘ Abd al-Qadir al-MaraghI 
in relation to the tashyVa,^^ while it is also conceivable that the last three 
pitches, echoing the end of cycle 2, repeated the ending {dil-i md) of H2. 

The particular solution adopted here to the problem of the distribution of 
the verse has thus been arrived at through a process of exclusion. But even if 
it may carry conviction when considering such aspects as visual presentation 
and melodic style, the original objections have still not been met: no text is 
given for the remaining section; and such a section fails to receive any mention 
in the theoretical literature. 

To the former no satisfactory answer can be given. We may note that 
although Qutb al-DIn al-ShlrazT records a piece by Safi al-DIn al-UrmawI 
which has extensive nonsense-syllable passages, Safi al-DIn al-UrmawI himself 
fails to include any, and that the song-texts recorded by ‘Abd al-Qadir 
al-Maraghl’s grandson and contemporary of BinaT, Mahmud b. ‘Abd 
al-‘AzIz,®^ are very sparing in their indications of nonsense-syllable and word 
passages, despite the fact that the evidence of song-text collections shows them 
to have become, towards the end of the fifteenth century, an increasingly 
prominent element, in effect equal in importance to the verse-setting sections. 
It is, therefore, not wholly unreasonable to suppose that BinaT could have 
simply regarded the nonsense-syllable text as insignificant in the context of an 
exercise primarily devoted to defining pitch and duration, but it must at the 
same time be conceded that he would be the only theorist to have done so. 

To the second and seemingly conclusive objection a possibly more satisfact¬ 
ory, even if somewhat sophistical, answer may be given. Bina’Fs definition of 
the sawt, to which the form of the naqsh is compared, refers to two elements: 
a melody setting verse, and its repetition, and it may be suggested, first, that 
the presence of further material is not thereby wholly excluded. It is true that 
‘Abd al-Qadir al-MaraghI does categorically deny the presence of a sawt 
al-wasat and a tashyVa, but it is reasonable to interpret this as meaning, 
essentially, that the naqsh did not have a ternary structure characterized by a 
middle section exhibiting register contrast, rather than that it was confined 
solely to a single repeated verse-setting section. We may note, further, that in 
his commentary following the notation BinaT refers to the metre of the verse 
set not simply in the naqsh but specifically in the taqsJm of the naqsh, and it 
is reasonable to interpret the (otherwise otiose) inclusion of this term as a tacit 
admission of the presence within the naqsh of a following (and presumably 
contrastive) non-taqsJm element. In the contemporary Nuruosmaniye song- 
text collection taqsTm refers specifically to the first verse section, and is always 
followed by other sections; and when we turn to the earliest record in a song- 
text collection of pieces labelled as naqsh^^ it is interesting to observe—even 
if the evidence of a mid-sixteenth-century document cannot be considered 
conclusive in relation to late fifteenth-century practice—that the most common 
pattern is for three lines of verse to be followed by a comparable amount of 
nonsense-syllable material, and there is sufficient internal evidence to suggest 
that verse and nonsense-syllable sections alternated.^^ 


Nuruosmaniye MS 3652. See Words without songs, 107-8. 

JA, ed. T. Bmish, 238. 

In his mukhtasar dar Him al-musTqi, Nuruosmaniye MS 3649, fols. 44a-47a. 
In Bodleian MS Ouseley 128, fols. 43b-48b, 65b-72a. 

Words without songs, 128. 
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